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Arr. 1—Curist’s Ssconp Comine: Witt rr BE PRe-MILLEN- 
ntaL? By the Rev. David Brown, A.M., St. James’s Free 
Church, Glasgow. Second Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected, with large additions. Edinburgh: Johnstone & 
Hunter, 1849. 


Mr. Brown gives a negative response to the question 
propounded in his title, and makes it the object of his volume 
to overturn the views entertained by millenarians of that 
and other events that are revealed in connexion with it,— 
the resurrection of the holy dead before the millennium, the 
personal reign of Christ and the risen saints on the earth 
during that period, the continuance of men in unglorified 
and natural bodies after his coming, and the resurrection and 
judgment of the unholy at the termination of the thousand 
years ; and it has been received with much favor by antimil- 
lenarians, both in Great Britain and in this country, and 
commended as an unanswerable confutation of pre-millen- 
nialism. So high is the estimate in which it is held by some 
here, and so strong the desire felt by them that it should 
become widely known, that a republication of it has been 
induced ; efforts are made to give it a large circulation, and 
it is relied on in a measure, we understand, as a counteractive 
of the Theological and Literary Journal. Mr. Brown an- 
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nounces indeed, in his preface, that “the communications 
received from England, Ireland, and America, as well as from 
different parts of Scotland, leave no room to doubt that it has 
found its way to the parties for whom it was chiefly designed, 
and accomplished to a considerable extent the objects for 
which it was undertaken ;” and he indicates throughout his 
volume the utmost assurance of his success, and exults and 
triumphs in the embarrassment and defeat with which he 
flatters himself he has overwhelmed his adversaries. Neither 
his assurance, however, nor the commendations of his friends, 
can be safely taken as proofs of the truth of his views, or the 
force of his arguments. That his work is in a high degree 
adapted to the object for which it was undertaken—if its 
design were, not so much calmly and impartially to ascer- 
tain what the teachings of the Scriptures are on the subject, 
as to confound and disgrace millenarianism by misrepresent- 
ation, sophistry, and ridicule,—is indisputable. It is, from its 
lofty pretensions and positiveness, more imposing than any 
other we have seen that is devoted to the advocacy of the 
same views, more likely to mislead the unwary by deceptive 
statements and fallacious reasonings, and adapted in a higher 
measure to inspire its readers with contempt and scorn of 
those whom it opposes. To the praise, however, of a candid, 
learned, and demonstrative discussion of the subject it has 
no claim. It is indeed in some respects very much such 
a work as Mr. Dobney’s on future punishment, reviewed in the 
Journal of January. Like that, it omits the question on 
which the discussion mainly turns, proceeds on gratuitous 
and unauthorized assumptions, and owes its effectiveness to 
the false issues it creates, and the adroit appeals to prejudice 
and passion with which it abounds. To those who have given 
any attention to the subject, it must be apparent that the 
question respecting the meaning of the predictions of Christ’s 
coming and reign, the resurrection and judgment of the dead, 
the condition of the race during the millennium, and their 
ultimate destiny, turns altogether on the laws by which the 
media through which those predictions are made, are to be 
interpreted. The proper method accordingly of determining 
their meaning, is first to ascertain what those laws are, and 
next what the results are which they evolve when applied to 
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those media. Of this Mr. Brown himself, it would seem, is 
not unaware, for he represents it as a conspicuous character- 
istic of pre-millennialism, that it is founded on false principles 
of interpretation. He says, in his Introduction, “ Pre-millen- 
nialism is no barren speculation—useless, though true, and 
innocuous, though false. Jt is a school of Scriptural interpre- 
tation ; it impinges upon, and affects some of the most com- 
manding points of the Christian faith, and when suffered to 
work its unimpeded way, it stops not till it has pervaded with 
its own genius the entire system of one’s theology, and the 
whole tone of his spiritual character, constructing I had almost 
said a world of its own.”—P.6. He indicates it also in the con- 
clusion of his work ; “I have shown, I think, under a number 
of heads, that the pre-millennial scheme is at variance with 
the word of God ;” and, “that it proceeds on crude and arbi- 
trary principles of interpretation, while it shrinks from carry- 
ing out even these to their legitimate results.” —P. 487. This 
implies that their imputed error is the result of false views of 
the laws of language and symbols, and that it is to be cor- 
rected by the establishment and application of their true laws. 
Any other mode must be altogether ineffective and inappro- 
priate. It would be like an attempt to solve a problem in geo- 
metry by declamation, or a game at battledoor. The same 
views are expressed also by the author of the article in the 
Eclectic Review, on Mr. Brown’s work, in which his defama- 
tory representations are repeated, and urged with greater 
vehemence. He says :— 


“Tn arguing with a modern millenarian, we are liable to constant per- 
plexity from being at issue with him on the very jirst principles of 
interpretation, and on the application of his professed principles. To 
any one who does not come to the study of the Bible strongly predis- 
posed towards a theory, it would appear a glaring absurdity to take what 
certainly seems the most highly figurative language as the literal expres- 
sion of the ultimate form and destiny of the kingdom of Christ ; and to 
construct such a theory as that of the millennium from a single sym- 
bolical passage in the most symbolical book in the Bible. You feel this 
preliminary question forced upon you. By what test can it be ascer- 
tained when the word of God speaks as poetry, and when as plain 
prose? When and where are you to say ;—this is a scenical repre- 
sentation of a spiritual truth, or the metaphorical expression of a spiritual 
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fact ; and this is an abstract statement purely literal, to be received as 
an exact unadorned account of Christian doctrine. Js it all literal ? 
and if not, by what rule can you discriminate the literal from the figur- 
ative? Are there any rules? or is every individual at liberty to choose 
out of the visions, prophecies, and dramatic representations of Scripture, — 
that portion which it may suit his system to render literally.” 


This implies with the utmost distinctness, that the whole 
question at issue, is the question, what are the marks that 
distinguish literal from figurative expressions? What are 
the true laws of literal and figurative language and symbols? 
And how are they to be applied? And that nothing can be 
accomplished towards the settlement of the controversy, 
except by the determination and application of those laws. 

Mr. Brown, however, wholly omits this first and most 
essential step. He enters into no inquiry whatever respecting 
the peculiarities of figurative language, and the laws by which 
it is to be interpreted ; nor the principles on which symbols are 
employed. He gives norules for their construction, nor does 
he found on them in any measure, either his criticisms or his 
reasonings. Instead, he conducts his discussion throughout 
in as complete independence and disregard of them, as he 
could, had he been treating a question in agriculture, or a 
theory in geology. Beyond its omission, moreover, he exhi- 
bits the most ample proofs that he is altogether unacquainted 
with the subject. He manifestly has not studied it, at least 
with any success; as he perpetually falls into mistakes and 
absurdities, which no one would commit who had become in 
any tolerable degree familiar with it. He has no conception, 
for example, of the first great law of symbols, that representa- 
tive agents denote agents, not qualities, acts, or conditions; 
and that acts represent acts, and effects effects. Nor has he 
any suspicion that expressions, in order to be figurative, must 
involve a figure of a specific kind that can be identified and 
defined ; and that the nominative of a figurative expression, 
or the subject to which it is applied, is always used in its 
literal sense. These and the other fundamental laws of inter- 
pretation, lie as completely out of the sweep of his vision as 
the truths and principles of any other branch of knowledge to 
which he has never given any attention. This fact is alone 
sufficient to show that his work is not of any critical value. 
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His pretence that he has confuted pre-millennialism is a sheer 
absurdity. He might as well affect to confute a proposition 
in Euclid, without a knowledge of the laws of geometry. If 
pre-millennialism is false, the principles by which it is to be 
refuted must be wholly different from those on which he 
proceeds. How can he refute a doctrine when totally igno- 
rant of the criteria by which its character is to be determined ? 
His book is, accordingly, what a work would be on astronomy, 
written in ignorance of gravitation, and the laws of the planet- 
ary movements, and professing, on the theory that facts accord 
with appearances, to demonstrate that the earth is at the 
centre of the universe, and stationary, and the seeming motion 
of the heavens, real, and their revolution round the earth the 
cause of the succession of day and night. 

Proceeding as he thus does, in entire disregard of the proper 
means of determining the question, it results of necessity that 
he resorts to methods that are inappropriate and deceptive. 
His principal expedient is by assumption, speculation in 
regard to what befits the Almighty, and deduction from 
passages of Scripture that relate chiefly to other subjects, 
to establish a theory of the divine administration that con- 
travenes the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial advent; and 
then by the use of that theory as a law of construction, to set 
aside the prophecies that directly treat of Christ’s coming, the 
resurrection and reign of the saints, and the other subjects in 
question. Nearly two thirds of his volume are devoted to that 
task. The method he pursues accordingly, instead of being 
legitimate, is like that of Universalists, the deniers of the 
resurrection of the body, the rejecters of God’s fore- 
knowledge, and the asserters of the independence of the will, 
who first gratuitously assume some proposition involving 
their doctrine, or deduce it by a process of false logic, and 
then use it to wrench plain and emphatic passages that 
contradict it, from their true meaning, and force them into 
harmony with their pre-established scheme. 

The means, also, which he employs to demonstrate his 
theory, are as exceptionable and untrustworthy as the 
general plan of his discussion. His chief expedient is the 
employment of testimonies to sustain his propositions, that 
yield them no support whatever. No characteristic of his 
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work is more indubitable and conspicuous, than the decepti- 
bleness and sophistry of its reasonings. He states his pro- 
positions with sufficient clearness, and goes through the form 
of demonstrating them; but the passages which he alleges as 
proofs, usually present no ground whatever for the results he 
deduces from them, and answer no other end than to enable 
him gratuitously to assume them with an air of demonstration. 
Thus to prove that all who die, are to be raised at the same 
time, he quotes passages that simply teach that all are to be 
raised ; and to demonstrate that all are to be judged at the 
same epoch, offers texts that merely show that all are to be 
judged. This is so usual, that no reliance whatever is to be 
placed on his mere assertion, or logic. Antecedently to 
examination, the probabilities may generally be safely assumed 
to be ten to one against his ‘accuracy. The means, also, 
which he customarily employs to convince his readers of the 
truth of his conclusions, are as deceptive and preposterous as 
his logic. It is the mere assumption or bold and positive 
assertion that the meaning of the passages which he quotes, 
is what he claims it to be; not a critical evolution of their 
import, and demonstration by their proper laws, that they 
teach that which he employs them to sustain. There is 
scarce an example throughout the whole course of his discus- 
sion of the use of anything else than mere dogmatical 
asseveration, to demonstrate the truth of the constructions he 
places on his proof texts. He acts the oracle on all occasions, 
and settles questions of all sorts by mere authority. 
Unfortunately, however, these are not his only faults. Not 
content with endeavoring to confute pre-millennialists, he 
attempts also, by unworthy arts, to render them the objects of 
suspicion, prejudice, and contempt to his readers. One of his 
favorite expedients for the purpose, is the exhibition of the 
different constructions they have placed on prophetic passages, 
and display in the most piquant form of the errors and 
extravagances into which they have run; and treatment of 
those faults, as proofs that their whole views are altogether 
erroneous; or that they are so deficient in knowledge, judg- 
ment, or taste, as to be entitled only to ridicule and contempt. 
We shall not apologize for their errors or absurdities ; they are 
unquestionably very numerous. But numerous and great as 
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they are, it is to speak with moderation to say that they are 
not greater, either in number or importance, than those of 
their antagonists on the same subjects, nor than may be 
culled on other themes from the writings of men highly 
respectable for their talents, learning, and piety. There is 
not a doctrine or fact of Scripture that may not be run down 
and disgraced with equal effect, by such raillery and banter 
as Mr. Brown employs in nearly every chapter, to render 
those whom he assails the objects of laughter and scorn. 

Another favorite artifice to which he resorts to inflame his 
readers with disgust at their doctrines and detestation of their 
character, is the gratuitous and calumniatory imputation to 
them of infamous dispositions and principles, and representa- 
tion of their system as leading to false and mischievous 
results, to which it not only has no tendency, but is irre- 
concilably hostile. Sensuousness, Judaism, a denial of the 
efficacy of the gospel, a disparagement of the influences of 
the Spirit, a hostility to missions, a subversion of the great 
doctrines of grace, a tendency to universalism, are among the 
accusations with which he thus attempts to brand and 
disgrace them. This is not simply unjust towards them, it is 
discreditable also to him; as having himself once been a pre- 
millennialist, and of an ultra school, it is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment and profession that he was himself tinged 
with those antichristian doctrines, and felt those fatal 
tendencies while he was under the dominion of the system. 
How, unless he was himself conscious of them, can he, with- 
out a particle of ground for it, except what he affects to find 
in the system, treat them as indisputably obnoxious to those 
infamous imputations ? It could only be in utter recklessness 
and malice. If sincere, therefore, they are to be taken, for 
aught we see, as confessions, virtually, of what he himself 
then believed and felt, and should consign him to the discredit 
of which he aims by them to make others the objects.* 








* « Mr. Brown ealls the pre-millennial, a ‘ giddy theory.’ We think he should 
have paused before he applied such a term to a view which has been held by such 
men as T'wiss, Mede, Thos. Goodwin, Gill, Toplady, Milton, Hailes, Newton, 
Horseley, and Cowper,—not to mention others now living, of whose names the 
Free Church of Scotland, at least, has no need to be ashamed. But giddy or 
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Such is the work of this champion of anti-millenarianism, 
which is regarded by his party as a triumphant defence of 
their system, and confutation of those who look for Christ’s 
coming and the resurrection of the saints at the commence- 
ment of the thousand years. That we have not misjudged its 
character, or overdrawn its faults, the reader will have the 
most ample proofs in the examination to which we are to sub- 
ject it. Several replies have been published in Great Britain, 
but we have only that already quoted at hand, and shall not 
think it necessary to refer to them. Our object is not to vin- 
dicate the writers whom he assails, nor to show that no views 
held by millenarians are obnoxious to objection; but simply 
to try the great questions treated by him by the indisputable 
laws of language and symbols, unfold and demonstrate the 
truth, and show the inappropriateness and deceptiveness of 
the means by which he attempts to confound and overwhelm 
it. We shall not deem it necessary to refute all his misrepre- 
sentations, or notice all his mistakes. It will be enough to 
show that all the great elements of his system are false. 

After explaining in his introduction, the object of his work, 


pointing out the importance of the question, and stating his 
views of the theory entertained by millenarians, he proceeds 





not, we understand that Mr. Brown was himself at one time a staunch advocate 
of these very principles. We are inclined to think, from the articles now before 
us, that having at that period gone the whole Jength of the more intemperate views 
which have been promulgated on this subject, and having discovered that these 
were untenable, he has rejected the whole doctrine with as little consideration as 
he adopted it at first. He seems not to understand how any one can entertain 
more sober principles on this subject than he himself did at one time ; and this 
may account for the constant reference he makes to the more crude theories which 
have been put forth.’"—An affirmative answer to Mr. Brown’s question, Will the 
Second Advent of our Lord be Pre-millennial? by the Rev. Walter Wood, 
Minister at Elie, Fife, Edinburgh, 1846. Pp. 32, 33. 

This indicates the reason, probably, that he takes no notice of the errors of the 
late Mr. Irving. On perceiving that a’main object of his volume is to disgrace 
millenarians, we expected to see the absurd extravagances and lamentable delu- 
sions of that gifted being presented in their full dimensions. Not a solitary 
allusion, however, is made to him in the work! Were Mr. Brown of a tempera- 
ment that could be instructed, he would naturally, after so humiliating an 
experience, have become in some measure distrustful of himself. He is still, how- 
ever, as unbounded as he can then have been in his self-confidence, and as heated 
in his zeal. He has only changed his object. 
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to allege what he denominates “the Scripture evidence 
against it,” in a series of propositions, of which the following 
is the first :— 


“ Proposition first—The church wiil be absolutely complete at Christ's 
coming. 

“Tf this can be established, the whole system falls to the ground. If 
all that are to be saved will be brought in before Christ comes, of course 
there can be none to come in after his advent. ... 

“The difficulty here is not to find proof of the point, but anything 
like evidence to the contrary. No plain reader of the Bible ever doubts 
that the church will be completed ere Christ comes ; not a few even of 
the pre-millennialists themselves have been constrained to admit it—with 
what effect upon the sobriety of their own views we shall by and by see; 
and even those who deny it, give evidence of the extreme weakness of 
their ground, and virtually concede the point by admitting that ‘ the 
Bride of Christ will be complete, though they contend that the whole 
number of the saved, whom they distinguish from ‘the Bride,’ will not.” 
—Pp. 53, 54. 


This is certainly boldly asserted. What now are the conside- 
rations by which he attempts to demonstrate it? It will indi- 
cate but little skill, if, with such an amplitude of proof, and 
nothing “like evidence to the contrary,” he neither sustains 
nor even alleges anything that has a bearing on it. Of a 
series of passages which he quotes, and pronounces quite deci- 
sive, the following is the first :— 


“1 Cor. xv. 23. But each party—zxaoros di—in his own order, Christ the first 
fruit ; afterwards, they that are Christ’s at his coming. 


“ Any one who even glances at this sublime chapter, will see that the 
burden of it is the resurrection of BELIEVERS in general—of ‘them that 
are Christ’s,’ considered as the second Adam. As their death is deduced 
from their federal re!ation to the first Adam, so their resurrection is 
argued from their federal connexion with the second. ‘As in Adam 
(they) all die, even so in Christ shall (they) all be made alive” And it 
is immediately after this that the apostle says, ‘ But each (party) in his 
own order’-—that is the federal head, and those federally related to him 
—‘ Christ’s the first fruits ; afterwards they that are Christ’s’—(the full 
harvest of them) at his coming. 

“Can anything be more decisive than this? What commentator 
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explains it otherwise? What unbiassed reader ever understood it other- 
wise? Is it not then a very bold liberty with the word of God, to say 
that only a fractional part of them that are Christ’s are here spoken of?” 
—Pp. 54, 55. 


His construction, however, is altogether untenable. In the 
first place, he is mistaken in assuming that the argument from 
which it is quoted refers solely to the resurrection of the holy. 
He may, indeed, find respectable commentators who regard it 
as treating only of that class of the dead; but it is incon- 
sistent both with the question in discussion by the apostle, 
and the import of his terms. The subject in debate between 
him and the false teachers whom he was opposing, is the resur- 
rection of the dead without consideration whether they are 
holy or unholy. The doctrine taught by them was, “és 
dvadradis vexpéiv oux etl, that there is not a resurrection of the 
dead; not simply that there is not a resurrection of the 
unholy. The apostle accordingly meets their denial of a 
resurrection, by showing that it is a denial that Christ him- 
self had risen, and is equivalent, therefore, to a denial and over- 
throw of his whole work of redemption. ‘“ Now if Christ be 
preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among 
you that there is not a resurrection of the dead? But if there 
be not a resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen; 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is vain,” Cor. xv. 12-14. His inference respecting Christ 
thus depends entirely for its truth on their doctrine being a 
denial absolutely of a resurrection ; for if it were only a denial 
that they that are Christ’s are to rise, it would not be equiva- 
lent to an assertion that Christ had not risen, nor involve any 
ground for such an inference. If they merely held that a 
certain class of human beings are not to rise, it would not 
follow from it necessarily that Christ who is divine as well as 
human, had not risen. He argues in the same manner also 
in the verses that follow, to show that their denial implied that 
the apostles were false witnesses, and that their hope of a 
future life was a delusion. “We have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ; whom he raised not up, if so be that the 
dead rise not: for if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised,” v. 15, 16. This follows conclusively on the supposi- 
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tion that their denial was a denial absolutely of a resurrec- 
tion; but does not result at all, if the question at issue were, 
not whether there is a resurrection, but simply whether there 
is to be a resurrection of a particular class of men. It is clear, 
therefore, that the theme of the apostle’s discussion is the 
resurrection of the dead, without reference to any one class 
rather than another; and not, as Mr. Brown assumes, the 
resurrection simply of believers in Christ. 

This is again placed by the apostle beyond question in the 
representation that all who die by Adam are to be made alive 
by Christ; and that since death is through man, through man 
also is the resurrection of the dead. “ But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 
For since death is by man, by man also is the resurrection of 
thedead. For as by Adam all die, even so by Christ shall all be 
made alive,” v. 20-22. No terms can be more comprehensive 
and absolute than these. They represent the resurrection to 
be wrought by Christ, as to be co-extensive with the death 
produced by Adam. All who die by Adam, are to be made 
alive by Christ. But all who die, whatever their character is, 
die by Adam ; all who die, therefore, whatever may be their 
character, are to be made alive by Christ. The resurrection 
is to be by man, in the same manner as death is. But the 
death of all who die is by man; a resurrection, therefore, of 
all who die is to be by man. As it is no peculiarity of the 
righteous that they die by Adam, so it is no peculiarity of 
theirs that they are to be raised by Christ. This is the philo- 
logical and logical meaning of the passage, and the only con- 
struction it will bear ; inasmuch as all who die by Adam will 
not be made alive by Christ, unless all who die, evil as well 
as good, are made alive by him. Why then should it be dis- 
puted? It offers no new announcement. It involves no 
contradiction to other passages. The same facts are taught 
in other parts of the New Testament. That all die by Adam 
is expressly asserted, Rom. v. 12-14, 17-19. That all are to 
be raised by Christ, is taught John v. 28,29. There not only 
is no exegetical or logical reason, therefore, in the passage 
itself, for putting on it a different construction, but it is not 
requisite to harmonize it with other passages that treat of the 
subject. Nor is there any doctrinal ground for it whatever. 
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Every critical consideration requires that it should be taken 
as affirming that the dead universally are to be raised, with- 
out reference to their character. 

This is confirmed, moreover, by the distribution in the next 
verse of the whole of those who die, into three classes, and 
announcement that their resurrection is to be at different 
epochs. “As by Adam all die, so by Christ shall all be made 
alive ; ixadlog 42 év ré) id) reypari, but every one in his own 
band. The first fruits, Christ; then they that are Christ’s at 
his coming ; afterwards + réAog, the last band, when he is to 
deliver the kingdom to God the Father.” —V. 22-24. This is 
undoubtedly the meaning of +6 téA0s._ It was customarily used 
by the Greeks to denote a division, and the last division of an 
army. Thus Homer says :— 


Aha 0” gai Ognxcw dvdpiiv rédog iov lovees. 

Statimque ad Thracum virorum ordines pervenerunt euntes. 
And soon, advancing, to the extreme band, 

The men of Thrace they came.—lIliad x. 470. 


They are described in a previous line as, %¢xaro dddcw, the 
remotest from the centre of the Trojan encampment, the out- 
side, or last body of troops passed by Dolon as he proceeded 
towards the Grecian lines— 


Opnixes 010 awdvevds venrudes Etyaror AAACiv. 

Thraci hi seorsum sunt novi-advenz extremi omnium. 
The Thracians, by themselves, new come, of all 

The host the last.—Iliad x. 434. 


It is used by Herodotus to denote bodies of troops, oi sraéras 
TpodeBarrov xara réksa—the cavalry attacked in squadrons or 
divisions.—Lib. ix. c. 20. Band, cohort, army, are accord- 
ingly given by lexicographers as among its established mean- 
ings. Bretschneider, in his lexicon of the New Testament, 
defines it in this passage, as denoting, ultimi, reliqui homines, 
the last or rest of mankind—and this is shown to be its mean- 
ing by the distribution of the whole body of the dead into 
their several bands. As he affirms the resurrection of all who 
die, and declares that every one shall rise in his own band, 
one of the bands must of necessity consist of those who are 
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not Christ’s. But no such band is designated, except it be 
in this expression. Christ being first, and a pledge of the 
resurrection of all the others, and the next they that are 
Christ’s at his coming, +6 réA0g must be taken as the last band, 
if the other class is indicated. And thus interpreted, the 
expression is natural, the sense such as the point the apostle 
was explaining requires, and the whole passage made harmo- 
nious and complete ; while the other construction exhibits the 
point he was establishing as left unfinished, and the expression 
as inapt. This is also made certain by the announcement 
that, at the period denoted by «isa, when the last band is to 
be raised, death, the last enemy, is to be destroyed. “ After- 
wards the last band, when he shall deliver the sovereignty to 
God even the Father, when he shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power; For he must reign till he has 
put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” —V. 24-26. But the destruction of death, 
we learn from Rev. xx. 11-14, is to take place immediately 
after the resurrection and judgment of the unholy. The fact 
that their resurrection is thus immediately to precede the 
destruction of death, and necessarily, as it is to be the con- 
quest of death, and release of all its victims from its power, 
renders it clear that the great event denoted in this passage 
by 0 reAog, is also the resurrection of the unholy, which is 
necessary in order to the conquest of death here foreshown, 
and must precede its destruction. 

The passage is thus wholly misinterpreted and misapplied 
by Mr. Brown. It utters no such announcement as that 
which he ascribes to it. It presents no ground whatever for 
the support of his proposition : it affirms nothing indeed in 
relation to it. That which the apostle*teaches in the verses 
we have quoted is, first, that there is to be a resurrection of 
the dead; which having proved from the resurrection of 
Christ, he then proceeds to show that it is to be co-extensive 
with death, and to be procured by Christ, as death was caused 
by Adam; and finally, that every one is to be raised in his 
own band—Christ, who is the conqueror of death, first—next, 
they who are his at his coming; and afterwards, the last 
division, who are not his. Not a syllable is uttered by him 
that affirms or implies that the second band embraces all, as 
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Mr. B. asserts, who belong, and are to belong, to the redeemed 
church, and partake of salvation. His attempt, accordingly, 
to prove by it that “all that are to be saved will be brought 
in before Christ comes,” is wholly unwarrantable and absurd. 
It no more follows from the fact that all the dead that are 
Christ’s will be raised at his coming, that no others either 
then or at a subsequent period are to be his, than it follows 
from the fact that all the Israelites were led out of Egypt by 
Moses, that there never were any other Israelites; or from 
the fact that all the Israelites, with the exception of Caleb 
and Joshua, who on leaving Egypt were more than twenty 
years old, died in the wilderness, that all the Israelites of every 
age died there also. 

But in the next place: apart from the irrelevance of the 
passage to his proposition, his assumption that the dead in 
Christ, at his coming, are to embrace all that are ever to be 
saved by him, is in open contradiction to the revelation made 
in many passages, that all believers in Christ are not to have 
died at his appearing. The passage quoted by Mr. Brown 
relates exclusively to the dead in Christ ; and he assumes and 
asserts that they are to comprise the whole number that are 
to be saved. But both Christ and Paul and John teach that 
a vast number of his disciples are to be living at his coming, 
and to remain and be changed from mortal to immortal. 
Thus Christ announces that when he comes in the clouds of 
heaven, he shall send his angels, and they shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other ; and that some will be taken from the field, and some 
from the bed, and some from the mill—indicating that they 
will be living; and that when he sits on the throne of his 
glory, all nations, by whom are meant the living, not the 
dead, shall be gathered before him, and those of them whom he 
accepts shall go into everlasting life. Paul, also, expressly 
says respecting the resurrection: “Behold, I show you a 
mystery. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed ; for this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality." —V. 51-53. So, also, 1 Thessal. iv. 15-17: “ For this 
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we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
cede them that are asleep; for the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel 
and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Afterwards we who are living and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” The 
numerous directions, also, and exhortations to believers to 
look and wait for the coming of Christ, imply that believers 
are to be living at his advent. Such commands would be 
incongruous and absurd, if the whole of his people are to be 
swept from the earth before his appearing. They would be 
commands to look for that, which, by the arrangements of 
Providence, believers never can behold. In the Apocalypse, 
also, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations and peoples and tongues, are exhibited as going out 
of the great tribulation in the body: for it is predicted that 
they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, for the 
Lamb shall feed them, and lead them to the fountains of the 
waters of life ; which implies that they are still to be unglori- 
fied. Otherwise the announcement of such an exemption, as 
a great characteristic of their new condition, would be unsuit- 
able to their nature. They are doubtless representatives of 
the living saints who are at Christ’s advent to be changed 
from mortal to immortal, and thence continue in the body. 
Such an exemption will accord with their altered nature, and 
be an indispensable element of their happiness. We have 
thus the most emphatic certainty that the dead in Christ at 
his coming are not to comprise all his redeemed, even at that 
epoch ; and thence that Mr. Brown’s assumption is not only 
without any ground in the passage he alleges to sustain it, 
but is in direct contradiction to one of the plainest and most 
important teachings of the sacred word. Such is the error 
and extravagance of the first argument by which he attempts 
to support his proposition. A multitude which no man can 
number of living saints, at Christ’s coming, are excluded by 
Mr. B. from salvation, in order that the dead in Christ may 
constitute the whole number of the redeemed ! 
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His other argument—for he offers but one more—involves 
an equally palpable misapplication of the word of God. 


“The next passage I have to adduce in proof of the completeness of 
the church at Christ’s coming, is— 


“ Eph. v. 25-27. Christ also loved the church and gave himself for it ; that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word ; that he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 


“Tt is impossible to doubt what ‘church’ is here meant, for it is 
defined by three bright, unmistakable marks within the bosom of the 
passage itself. It is the church which Christ loved from everlasting; 
it is the church which he is now sanctifying and cleansing by the word, 
as with the washing of water; it is this church, even the whole loved, 
ransomed, and purified company, which Christ will present to himself a 
glorious church. When? Clearly at his coming. But should any 
hesitate about this, I will put it beyond doubt by comparing it with 
two or three passages in which the same delightful truth is expressed, 
and nearly in the same terms.”—P. 57. 


But the passage is wholly irrelevant to his proposition. 
That which he attempts to prove by it is, that the church 
will, at Christ’s coming, be absolutely complete tn number, or 
embrace all that are ever to be saved; but that which it 
affirms is simply that Christ loved the church and gave himself 
for it, that he might make it complete in character—holy 
and without blemish !—propositions that are absolutely unlike, 
and no more involve each other, than any others that can be 
conceived. Yet Mr. Brown treats them as identical, and 
builds his argument altogether on that assumption. A more 
palpable error we have seldom known a controversialist to 
commit. His argument, expressed in the form of a syllogism, 
is the following, the major being a gratuitous assumption. 

A completeness of the character of a body of human beings 
is identical with, or at least involves a completeness of their 
number. 

But the church of Christ is to be complete in character at 
his coming. 

Therefore, it is then to be complete also in its number. 

The assumption from which he reasons, if true, must be as 
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applicable to other portions of mankind, as to the church. 
What are the conclusions, then, to which itleads? Ifa com- 
pleteness of the character of a company of human beings is 
identical with a completeness of their number, then, as Adam 
and Eve were complete in their sinful character, on their 
apostasy, they were the only beings of the human family that 
were ever to exist; and accordingly Mr. Brown must be in 
error in what he says in his exposition of Corinth. xv. 22, 23, 
in respect to Adam as the federal head of the present race of 
men, as his posterity! Which will he relinquish—his argu- 
ment there, or his assumption here? It leads to an equally 
brilliant result in respect to the race at the period immediately 
before the flood. “And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually; and it 
repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth,” Gen. 
vi. 5,6. The character of the race, at that time, was indis- 
putably complete in wickedness; no language could affirm 
it more absolutely, or depict it in stronger colors. If then 
completeness in character is identical with completeness in 
number, it follows that the race had at that epoch become 
complete in its number, and consequently that no human 
beings have come into existence since! It may be applied 
with equal appropriateness also to men at the period in which 
it was affirmed by the Psalmist, “There is none righteous, no 
not one; there is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God; they are all gone out of the way; they 
are together become unprofitable; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one,” Ps. xiv. 2,3; and again, when the same 
character was ascribed to the race by Paul, Rom. iii. 10-18, 
and at numerous other periods. Such are the consequences 
in which his assumption involves him. If it be true, there 
not only are not to be any living saints on the earth at 
Christ’s coming, but there are not to be any living human 
beings whatever. There are not even now, and have not 
been for ages! On the other hand, there are many passages 
from which a similar completeness of the number of the 
church, ages ago, may be proved with equal conclusiveness. 
There is not a hint in the exposition which he quotes respect- 
ing the time when Christ is to purify the whole church and 
VOL, Ill.-—NO. IV. 35 
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present it to himself, holy and without blemish. There is 
nothing that implies that he is to present to himself alt whom 
he is to redeem at one time. Mr. Brown takes for granted 
that element of his argument, as well as the identity of their 
completeness of character and number. But he can no more 
assume that Christ is to present the whole of the redeemed to 
himself at one time, than he can assume that they are all 
created, regenerated, and sanctified at one time; nor can 
he without any authority in the passage, assume that that 
time is the time of his coming any more than that it is ata 
score of other periods. Indeed, if his method of arguing 
from a mere word, falsely interpreted, were admissible, there 
are many passages that would fix the date of the completion 
and presentation of the church at a wholly different epoch. 
His argument expressed in a syllogism, is the following : 

All whom Christ is to present to himself, will be presented 
at the same time. 

But he is to present the whole church to himself. 

Therefore, he is to present the whole church to himself at 
the same time. 

But Paul represents the spirits of just men as in the presence 
of God, and made perfect at a much earlier period, Heb. xii. 
22-24: “Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem and to an innume- 
rable company of angels, to the church of the first born which 
are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator 
of the new covenant.” Here the spirits of the just are repre- 
sented as already made perfect in character, and the Hebrews 
are declared by the apostle to have already come unto the 
church of the first-born, and unto God the mediator. If, then, 
as Mr. Brown asserts and reasons, completeness of character 
is identical with or involves completeness in number, the 
spirits of the just having then been perfected in character, 
must also have become complete in number; and no others, 
not even of those whom the apostle addressed, have been, or 
ever will be added to them. Moreover, as the genera] 
assembly and church of the first born were then in existence, 
in the presence of the Mediator, and had been perfected in 
character; and therefore had been presented by him to him- 
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self as holy and unblamable; if, as Mr. Brown asserts and 
reasons, all who are presented to him are presented at the 
same time, then all who are ever to be presented to him, had 
been presented at that epoch, and no others of that or any 
subsequent age are to share in that blessing. Such are the 
shocking falsities and self contradictions in which his arbitrary 
and preposterous assumption involves the word of God. 

He affects, nevertheless, to allege direct proofs that the pre- 
sentation, and sole presentation of the church, is to take place 
at Christ’s coming. It is but the repetition, however, of the 
artifice of his previous argument ;—the assumption of the 
point he is to prove. He asks, “When” will Christ present 
to himself his glorious church ? and answers: 


“ Clearly at his coming. But should any hesitate about this, I will 
put it beyond doubt by comparing it with two or three passages in 
which the same delightful truth is expressed; and in nearly the same 
terms. 


«2. Thess. i106: He shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe—in that day.”—P. 58. 


But this passage has no pertinence to his object. It utters 
nothing in respect to the presentation of the church to Christ 
at that epoch. If it is in reality then to be presented and 
accepted by him, it is to be learned altogether from other 
passages, not from this. All that is here announced is, that 
at the coming of Christ, which is described in the preceding 
verses, he is to be glorified by his saints, and admired by all 
them that believe. Mr. Brown accordingly, in attempting to 
prove from it that the whole church is then to be presented 
to Christ, assumes that he cannot be glorified by his saints, 
and admired by all them that believe, unless the whole num- 
ber who are ever to be redeemed, are then presented to him. 
Reduced to form, his argument is the following :— 

Christ cannot be glorified by his saints, and admired by all 
them who believe at his coming, unless he then presents to 
himself the whole of those who are to be redeemed by him. 
But he is, in fact, then to be glorified by his saints, and ad- 
mired by all who believe. Therefore, all who are ever to 
believe and be his saints, are then to be presented to him. 
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What more groundless and monstrous assumption, however, 
was ever made, than that Christ cannot then be glorified by 
his saints, and be regarded with love and adoration by all who 
believe, unless he limits the blessings of his grace to those 
who have already become partakers of it, and closes the work 
of redemption ;—that were he to go on in renewing and 
saving men, and extend his mercy to myriads and millions of 
successive generations, it would make it impossible that what 
he had already done in ransoming the lost, should glorify him 
and excite their wonder and admiration? A cause must be 
in truly a hopeful condition when an assumption so deroga- 
tory both to Christ and his saints is found necessary to give 
it a color of truth. He quotes several other passages that 
are equally irrelevant, and assumes and asserts in like manner 
the points he professes to prove by them. 


Jude 24: “ Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.” 


“ Here the thing to be done, and beyond all doubt the time of doing 
it, are the same as in the two former passages.” —P. 59. 


But the two former passages present no specification of the 
time ; and there is no indication of it whatever in this. That 
which God is here exhibited as able to do, is to preserve them 
from falling, as well as to present them faultless before the 
presence of his glory ; and Mr. Brown can no more show that 
the last was not to be accomplished till the coming of Christ, 
than that the other was not. There is nothing in the passage 
inconsistent with the supposition that they, like the spirits of 
other just men, were to be made perfect and admitted to the 
divine presence, immediately after death. He adds two other 
quotations of the same character :— 


« And you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled by the body of his flesh through death, to pre- 
sent you holy and unblamable, and unreprovable in his sight.”—Col. i. 22. 


But there is no specification here of the time when this 
presentation was to take place. It is perfectly compatible 
with the language to suppose that it was at their transference 
to the other world, and admission to the divine presence. It 
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was in holiness and unblamableness, moreover, that they were 
to be presented, not completeness in number. 


“To the end he may establish your hearts unblamable in holiness before God, 
even our Father, at the coming of our Lord with all his saints.”—1 Thess. iii. 13. 


Here there is nothing in relation even to their presentation 
to Christ. It is the establishment of their hearts in holiness, 
or the perfection of their sanctification, of which the passage 
treats, not the completion of their number, or their presenta- 
tion to the Redeemer. 

Such is the argument by which he affects to demonstrate 
his first proposition. Not a solitary syllable has he produced 
that yields it any support ; not a single passage that has even 
any relation to it. The whole process is one of mere assump- 
tion and asseveration. He begs in each instance that which 
he is to prove ; the passages he employs to sustain his assump- 
tions are in each instance altogether irrelevant ; and his infer- 
ences from his proofs are in each case made only by mere 
affirmation. Several of the assumptions, moreover, on which 
his reasonings rest, are mistaken and monstrous in the 
extreme, and contradict the most essential and palpable 
truths. Yet he expresses at the conclusion of his argument, 
the utmost assurance of its accuracy, and exults at the defeat 
of his antagonists. 


“And I think it impossible to resist the combined force of these 
passages. One broad magnificent conception pervades them all. The 
absolute completeness of the church at Christ’s coming.”—P. 60. 

“ Thus have I established the completeness of the church at Christ’s 
coming. I have limited myself to a few passages on the import of which 
all commentators ancient- and modern are agreed ; but it is written 
as with a sunbeam on the pages of the New Testament; and those who 
call it in question, are driven to seek support from highly figurative por- 
tions of Old Testament prophecy, and from the corresponding book of 
the New Testament, the Apocalypse.”—P. 61. 


These sweeping assertions are fit associates of such an 
argument ; and his depreciation of the prophetic Scriptures in 
which figures and symbols are employed as utterly unreliable 
on the very questions of which they treat, is worthy of one 
who forces on the word of God in so bold a manner, what- 
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ever meaning he pleases, and claims with unhesitating assur- 
ance the sanction of its authority for his crude theories and 
presumptuous misconstructions. He proceeds indeed to reject 
the prophetic Scriptures altogether, as a ground of doctrine 
in respect to the realities of the future. 


“ Now it is an old maxim in divinity, that doctrines are not to be 
built upon PROPHETIC OR SYMBOLICAL Scripture. The principle is one 
of undoubted soundness, and of indispensable necessity as a bulwark 
against the abuse of figurative language. PRE-MILLENNIALISM, however, 
IS ONE ENTIRE PRODUCT OF THE REVERSE OF THIS PRINCIPLE; and in 
the case before us can produce nothing in proof of the incompleteness of 
the church at Christ’s coming, but what is studded all over with 
figures.” —P. 60. 


This is truly a bold assault on the word of God. By 
doctrines, he of course means the great realities, agencies, 
dispensations, events, which God has revealed as future ; such 
as Christ’s coming; the destruction of the antichristian 
powers ; the resurrection and judgment of the dead ; the reign 
of Christ and the saints during the thousand years; the 
conversion of the nations, the blessedness of the righteous, 
and the punishment of the wicked; for these are called 
doctrines, and are the very subjects which he has himself 
been discussing, and continues to discuss in the remainder of 
his volume. And they are subjects of prophecy, and are made 
known tous only by prediction. In like manner, antecedently 
to Christ’s first coming, his birth, ministry, death, resurrec- 
tion, reign, and the redemption of men by his death, were all 
subjects of prophecy, and were known only as predicted 
futurities. Yet in the face of these facts, Mr. Brown has the 
unparalleled rashness to allege it as “a maxim in divinity, 
that doctrines are not to be built upon prophetic or symboli- 
cal Scripture,” and to aver that “the principle is one of 
undoubted soundness, and of indispensable necessity as a 
bulwark against the abuse of figurative language.” But if it 
be so, then as the great futurities in debate——the coming and 
reign of Christ, the completion and presentation of the 
church, the resurrection of the holy and unholy dead, the 
priority or subsequence of the advent to the millennium, can 
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only be known through the prophetic Scriptures, they of 
course cannot be determined by the Scriptures at all; and 
consequently, if any settled views of them are advanced, they 
must be founded, like Mr. B.’s first proposition, solely on 
assumption, and supported merely by assertion! A fit profes- 
sion truly with which to close the bold violation of the word 
of God which he has perpetrated through the whole course of 
his argument! But a singular fatality attends Mr. Brown. 
He is not only mistaken and absurd in his assumptions, 
sophistical in his logic, and rash and untrustworthy in the 
extreme in his assertions; but he cannot translate, it would 
seem, a simple Latin expression, without indulging his 
disposition to exaggerate and misrepresent. The maxim 
Theologia prophetica non est argumentativa, which he pro- 
fesses to exhibit in English, does not denote at all that the 
great doctrines, of Christ’s coming, the resurrection and 
judgment of the holy and unholy dead, and others of which 
he treats in his volume, are not founded on prophecy ; no one 
aware of what he was affirming would utter such a statement, 
as they can be known only by prophecy. The exact equiva- 
lent of that axiom in English is, “ Prophetic theology is not 
argumentative ;” the meaning of which is, that the truths or 
futurities taught by prophecy, are not deductions from a 
different set of truths or facts previously known through 
some other medium ; as some of the truths of natural theology, 
for example, are, such as the being and perfections of God; 
but instead, are taught directly in express and specific 
announcements ;—a maxim that instead of enjoining, as he 
assumes, that the prophetic Scriptures should be set aside, 
and that which they reveal absolutely rejected—requires us 
to take that alone as their import, which they directly and 
explicitly teach, and not attempt by reasoning to deduce from 
it a different revelation, or force it into harmony with a 
preconceived system. What splendid proofs he exhibits of 
his high qualifications for the task he has undertaken! With 
what signal grace the jeers and banter at the ignorance and 
presumption of millenarians, in which he _ perpetually 
indulges, come from him! Such is the issue of his attempt 
to support his first proposition. The annals of heartless 
trifling with the word of God, and crude and lawless specula- 
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tion, present few chapters, we apprehend, that surpass it in 

extravagance and folly. 
After this fancied triumph, he employs a long series of pages 

in exhibiting the views which millenarians have advanced, 

respecting the completeness or incompleteness of the number 

of the redeemed at Christ’s coming, the condition of the race + 

during the millennium, and other topics on which he has 

touched, pointing out their diversities of opinion, and 

endeavoring to show that they have nothing but figurative 

and symbolic prophecy, which he unblushingly rejects, with 

which they can disprove his proposition; as’ though to dis- 

prove it by prophecy was not to demonstrate its falsehood, 

not merely by appropriate, but by the most effective means. 

As, however, we shall have occasion to treat of those themes 

in the notice of other parts of his volume, we shall not now 

follow him in that discussion, but proceed to the consideration 

of his next proposition. 






“We have seen that the whole elect and ransomed church is complete 
when Christ comes. If this be correct, we may expect to find the 
ordained means for the gathering and perfecting of the church, disap- 
pearing from the stage—the standing agencies and instrumentalities, the 
whole economy and machinery of a visible church-state taken out of the 
way. ere then is a test—the fairest and most satisfactory that can be 
imagined—by which to try the truth of our doctrine. Pre-millennialists 
maintain that the saving of souls is to go on upon earth after the 
Redeemer’s second appearing. If this be true, we shall find the means 
of grace surviving the advent. Whereas, if grace has ceased at Christ’s 
coming to flow from the fountain, we shall find that the channels for its 
conveyance have disappeared too—if the building of mercy has been 
completed, we may expect to find the scaffolding cleared away.”— 
P. 100. 













This gigantic undertaking, none but a rash and sacrilegious 
hand would attempt, unless in possession of the most indubi- 
table means of accomplishing it. The question he proposes 
to decide, is one of the greatest ever treated by a controver- 
sialist, and most momentous in its bearings on the divine 
administration. It is, on the one hand, the question whether 
the work of redemption is to be limited to a short period, and 
those who are saved to a very small number, at least of adults, 
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compared to those who perish; for if Mr. Brown’s first pro- 
position is true,—as Christ’s advent, notwithstanding his 
denial, is, as we shall hereafter show, to precede the mil- 
lennium,—the time and the number are already nearly com- 
pleted ;—or, on the other hand, whether the redemptive influ- 
ence of Christ’s death is to continue through endless ages, 
and the race for ever perpetuating and multiplying itself, to 
be partakers of its blessings. To establish, therefore, such a 
momentous proposition as he advances, he should produce the 
most demonstrative evidence. Mere assumption or asser- 
tion; a false inference of it from the simple fact that great 
changes will take place in the administration of the world at 
Christ’s coming, without any proof that they are to involve 
that change; or a deduction of it from groundless and arbi- 
trary postulates respecting the condition in which men must 
exist, and the relations in which they must contemplate the 
Redeemer, in order to the possibility of their sanctification 
and redemption, will neither demonstrate it, nor save it from 
the guilt of a most unwarrantable attempt to draw a revela- 
tion from the word of God which it does not contain, and 
under the guise of its authority to place a limit to the number 
of the redeemed, which it not only does not sanction, but 
most emphatically contradicts. To verify his proposition, he 
should either allege an unequivocal passage that specifically 
affirms it, or passages from which it follows as a direct and 
legitimate inference. If he cannot support it by such means, 
he must at least show that—even on the supposition that men 
continue to come into being—it is absolutely impossible either 
from their nature, Christ’s attributes, or the process itself of 
renovation, sanctification, and justification, that men can be 
saved after his advent. Not a shadow, however, of anything 
of that nature is offered by him. The considerations on 
which he builds his inference, have not the remotest relation 
to the subject. He says— 


“ Beginning then with the Means—If it can be shown that both the 
written Word and the sealing Ordinances by which God ordinarily 
gathers and perfects the church—having their whole ends and objects 
exhausted at Christ’s coming—shall then absolutely cease as means of 
grace and salvation to mankind, I think it will be clear that all saving of 
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souls is then at an end. What then is the testimony of Scripture on 
this subject? The answer to this question forms 


“ Proposition second—Christ’s second coming will exhaust the object of 
the Scriptures. 

“His coming is the goal of all revelation, its furthest horizon, its last 
terminus, its sabbath and haven. Thither are directed all the anxieties 
which divine truth awakens. Every hope which it enkindles, and every 
fear which it excites, instinctively points to that awful event, its con- 
comitants and its issues, as the needle to the pole.”—Pp. 100, 101. 


This is a specimen of the extreme extravagance and reck- 
lessness of asseveration in which he is accustomed to indulge 
in the support of the most groundless and monstrous proposi- 
tions, “His coming is the goal of all revelation, its furthest 
horizon, its last terminus.” It presents no information, then, 
of an immortal life of the redeemed after his advent, an ever- 
lasting kingdom in which he is to reign, nor an endless exist- 
ence and punisliment of those who are lost! Divine truth 
occasions no “anxieties” to the hopeless in respect to the 
interminable retributions that are to follow his coming! It 
kindles no hope or fear, but what points to that event, its 
concomitants and issues—“as the needle to the pole,” which 
points to that, and to that alone, by the force of its nature ; 
not to anything beyond, or that is consequential on it! But Mr. 
Brown is not restrained by these enormous implications of his 
statements. Intent on making out his arbitrary scheme, he 
does not pause to consider what contradictions he offers to 
the most indisputable and fundamental elements of that which 
is revealed. What now are the means by which he attempts 
to demonstrate what he affirms to be so certain? Anything 
that asserts it? Anything that directly implies it? Anything 
from which it follows by a clear necessity? Nothing of the 
kind ; nothing having the remotest connexion with it ; nothing 
but what forms a ground for an inference that confutes his 
whole system. All that he alleges is the fact that the Scrip- 
tures command and exhort men, both good and evil, to look 
for Christ’s coming, and exhibit it as a great and momentous 
event to those who precede or are contemporary with it. 


“To prepare men for it as an event future to all whom it addresses, 
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is what the Bible proposes, and positively all that it undertakes and is 
fitted todo. The whole force of every reference to Christ’s coming in 
Scripture, as a motive to action, absolutely depends on its being a future 
event. 

“1. Look at the case of saints,—at all the incentives to patience and 
hope, to watchfulness and fidelity, to promptitude and cheerfulness in 
the discharge of duty drawn from the prospect of Christ’s coming, and 
see if they would not be stript of all their power and all their point, on 
the supposition of its being a past event, and as addressed to saints 
living after it. Take an example or two almost at random. ‘ Occupy till 
I come.’ ‘Ye do well to take heed to the sure word of prophecy as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts.’ ‘Be patient, therefore, brethren, wnto the 
coming of the Lord” ‘Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.’ ‘The Lord, the righteous judge, shall give the 
crown of righteousness at that day to all them that love his appear- 
ing.’ ‘Our conversation is in heaven, from whence we look for the 
Saviour.’ 

“Tt is impossible to deny that the attitude of expectancy and prepared- 
ness for a future appearing of Christ, is the whole burden of one and 
all these passages. Just think how they would sound in the ears of 
saints living after the advent. ‘ Behold, I come quickly’ is the exhila- 
rating announcement of Jesus, to those whose eyes long to behold him, 
‘and my reward is with me to give to every man according as his 
work shall be.’ But from what lips shall that delightful response go 
forth after his coming, ‘Amen, even so come Lord Jesus.’ Beyond 
that end we never get in God’s word.”—Pp. 101, 102. 


Here surely is no affirmation of the proposition, that 
“Christ’s second coming will exhaust the object of the 
Scriptures,” “and is the goal of all revelation, its furthest 
horizon, its last terminus;”- nor is there anything in the 
remotest degree implying it. Instead, there are mere exhorta- 
tions to occupy, be patient and sober, and hope till that day,— 
and announcements that Christ will then give a crown to those 
who love his appearing, and that believers accordingly were 
actually looking for his coming. How thendoes the fact that 
these injunctions and announcements are addressed to those 
who are to precede Christ’s advent and obligatory only on them, 
prove that none of the other revelations, statements, promises, 
or teachings of the Scriptures, are adapted to and designed 
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for men after Christ’s coming; and that none of the race are 
to be saved after that epoch? It does not, and cannot, 
unless the fact that any command or injunction of the sacred 
word is designed only for persons of one period, and 
obligatory only on them, proves that all the other teachings 
and truths of the Scriptures are also limited to persons of that 
period; and that none are after that period to be saved. 
Mr. Brown’s argument is accordingly built on that extra- 
ordinary assumption. If he admits that commands and duties 
may be limited to certain periods, while others have no such 
limitation ; and that the limitation of a peculiar duty, like that 
of looking for a future event, to a specific period, is no proof that 
none can be saved after that period, he then cannot claim that 
the exclusive adaptation of the injunction to look for Christ’s 
coming, to those who precede his advent, is any evidence 
that other injunctions will not after that be obligatory, and 
men continue to be saved. His argument is, accordingly, 
built on that foundation, and reduced to a syllogism, is the 
following : 

If any command, exhortation, or announcement of the 
Sacred Volume is adapted exclusively to persons of a specific 
period, and obligatory only on them, all its other commands, 
directions, and announcements must be limited also, in design 
and influence, to that period, and the work of salvation itself, 
therefore, close with it. 

But the commands and exhortations to look for the coming 
of Christ and live in preparation for it, are exclusively adapted 
to persons who live antecedently to his coming, and binding 
only on them. 

All the other commands, exhortations, promises, and 
announcements of the Scriptures, are limited, therefore, in their 
adaptedness and obligation to the time that precedes his coming, 

The whole work of salvation, consequently, is to terminate 
at that time. 

This, if valid, is a very summary way of settling the 
question. Let its efficiency be tested by applying it to other 
commands and duties that were obligatory only at specific 
periods. The prohibition imposed on the first pair,—* But 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat; for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
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was adapted exclusively to them, antecedently to their fall, 
and limited to that period. On Mr. Brown’s assumption, 
therefore, all other commands and duties with which it was 
associated, expired, and all provision for their well-being 
came to anend at the same period. The race must, therefore, 
according to Mr. B.’s argument, have terminated with them. 
Instead of that result, however, the Scriptures inform us that 
that law, made unsuitable by their altered condition, was 
immediately superseded by another, adapted to their new 
relations to God, contemplating the continuance and multipli- 
cation of the race, and providing for them a method of redemp- 
tion. His argument may be tested in like manner by the 
command to Noah to prepare an ark for the saving of his 
house. If Mr. Brown’s reasoning were correct, no other law 
which God had before imposed on Noah would have been 
obligatory after that command had ceased to be binding; 
and none of the race been, after that, made partakers of salva- 
tion. A still more emphatic exemplification of its monstrous 
erroneousness is furnished by the non-obligatoriness and 
discontinuance of the Mosaic institution, after the death of 
Christ. According to Mr. Brown’s argument, the whole of 
the other laws, and the whole of the promises, the whole of 
the predictions, and the whole of the teachings of the Old 
Testament must also have utterly lost their use and obliga- 
toriness, with the expiration and discontinuance of the Mosaic 
ritual; and the work of salvation for ever stopped. Not a 
consideration can be offered by him to justify his application 
of the principle on which he reasons to the second coming of 
Christ, that is not applicable also to his first coming. This 
were truly getting rid of pre-millennialism, Christ’s reign, the 
first resurrection, and the perpetuity of the race and the 
work of redemption, in a summary manner. Instead of that 
catastrophe, however, the Mosaic dispensation was set aside 
by the institution of another; a new revelation was given, 
suited to the new measures of the Divine government, and 
the altered condition of men; their redemption, instead of 
ceasing, was continued on a far greater scale; and all the 
laws of the Old Testament, with the exception of those of the 
Mosaic ritual, and all its predictions and teachings, except 
those that related to Christ’s first coming, retained their 
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adaptedness to the moral necessities of mankind, and were 
used as before in their illumination and sanctification. 

We might allege a great number of injunctions that are 
obligatory only for a period, at least on many of those to 
whom they are addressed; such as commands to children, 
parents, husbands, wives, servants, masters, that cease to be 
binding whenever they cease to sustain the relations to which 
the duties enjoined belong; but the untenableness of his 
assumption is sufficiently apparent. 

His argument from the other class of passages which 
he quotes, is founded on the same monstrous pre-supposi- 
tion. 


“2. Similar remarks may be made upon all those passages in which 
the second advent is brought to bear upon the sinners in Zion, despisers 
of gospel grace, such as the following :— 


«“ The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flam- 
ing fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power, in that day.—2 
Thess. i. 7-10. The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.—2 Peter 
iii. 10.”—P. 103. 


He adds Luke xii. 39, 40 and xviii. 26, 27-30, which 
indicate that Christ will come in an hour when he is not 
expected by the unbelieving ; and inquires— 


“Ts it necessary to ask whether such warnings would be at all appli- 
cable to sinners living after that event, so full of terror to the wicked 
now, shall have been numbered amongst the things of the past ?”— 
P. 104. 


But the fact that these predictions will, after their accom- 
plishment, cease to be predictions and forewarnings to those 
who are then living, and become mere records of the past, is no 
proof that all the other truths, narratives, promises, and pro- 
phecies of the Scriptures will also lose their adaptation to 
them, become obsolete, and render the continuance of the 
work of redemption impossible. There is no ground from 
which he can logically deduce it, but the arbitrary assumption 
on which he builds his argument from the other class of texts, 
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that any event that renders any one of the commands, predic- 
tions, or warnings of the sacred word, inapplicable to man- 
kind, must necessarily work the same effect also in regard to 
all the others, and involve therefore the total cessation of the 
work of redemption. But no more false or monstrous suppo- 
sition was ever advanced. He might as well, from the fact 
that the predictions and warnings addressed by Christ to his 
disciples and the people of Jerusalem respecting the siege and 
destruction of that city, lost their peculiar applicability to 
those who lived after its fall, infer that all the other teachings, 
doctrines, warnings, promises, and predictions of the Scrip- 
tures lost their applicability and force after that event, and the 
work of redemption came to a close! What must be the 
blindness and infatuation of a man who can coolly advance 
such a monstrous principle of argumentation, and attempt by 
it to construe the word of God in contradiction to its plainest 
teachings, and to the subversion of its most essential truths ! 
This is one of the laws of interpretation which Mr. B. employs 
in preference to “the crude and arbitrary principles” on 
which he alleges millenarians “ proceed !” 

Not content, however, with this enormous violation of the 
word of God, he next attempts to give efficacy to his argu- 
ment, by representing that these two classes of texts comprise 
the whole of the Scriptures, and asserting, on that ground, that 
when they are superseded, the whole will, as a means of 
grace, be set aside. 


“Thus one half of the Scriptures would be inapplicable to saints, 
and the other half to sinners, living after Christ’s coming; in other 
words, the Scriptures, as a means of grace, will be put our oF paTE by 
the second advent. It is a light shining in a dark place untm the day 
dawn—NOTHING MORE.”—P, 104. 


There is no history, then, it seems, in the sacred volume, 
as of the birth, ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ ; no record of his teachings; no announcements of the 
method of salvation, of the mode of justification, of the neces- 
sity of repentance and faith ; no specifications of the duties of 
believers ; no commands; no promises; no narratives of the 
ministry of the apostles; no revelations of the future ; 
nothing whatever, except what is comprised in the passages 
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quoted by Mr. Brown and others of the same class! What 
extravagance could the utmost audacity of misrepresentation 
invent beyond this? Passages of this character, which 
abound in Mr. Brown’s volume, seem to indicate a mind 
driven by “feverish excitement ” into the shadows of incipient 
delirium, where the line that separates truth from falsehood, 
and fact from imagination, has faded into indistinctness, 
They surely are not the offspring of a calm, clear-headed, and 
veracious reasoner. Nothing but a delusion bordering on 
insanity can apologize for such a wholesale abuse of the word 
of God. 

Such is the issue of his attempt to verify his second propo- 
sition. He not only offers nothing that directly demon- 
strates it; he alleges nothing that has the remotest reference 
‘to it. He might as well have attempted to deduce it from 
the speech of Balaam’s ass, which had no applicability except 
to him, and none to him except on the occasion when it was 
uttered ; or from the promise of the spies to Rahab, which 
had no applicability except to her, and on the occasion of the 
capture of Jericho; or from Samson’s firebrands and foxes, 
which had no pertinence except to the Philistine corn fields 
of that season. His argument owes its whole pretence of 
conclusiveness to assertions and assumptions that are alto- 
gether groundless and in open antagonism to the fundamental 
truths and facts affirmed in the word of God. Had he, instead 
of this unwarrantable course, reasoned legitimately from the 
fact that many commands and predictions of the Scriptures 
are suited only to the period that precedes Christ’s coming, 
and that great changes in the condition of the race and the 
measures of the divine administration are then to take place, he 
would have inferred that new revelations will then be made, 
and new instructions furnished, adapted to the peculiar neces- 
sities of men, and the objects of Christ’s reign; and had he, 
instead of attempting to determine the question by dogmatism 
and sophistry, chosen to inquire whether the Scriptures do 
not foreshow that new communications will then be made, 
and new laws instituted, he would have found not only ample 
indications, but express announcements of it in the prophecies 
of that period. But he makes not the slightest reference to 
the passages that treat of the subject. It does not suit his 
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object to show what God has revealed respecting it. He can 
accomplish his aim only by substituting his arbitrary dicta in 
the place of the words of inspiration. 

The expedient by which he endeavors to demonstrate his 
next position is of the same character. 


“ Proposition Third.—The Sealing Ordinances of the New Testament 
will disappear at Christ’s second coming. 


“The very terms of their institution are singularly decisive on this 
point.”—P. 105. 


And he quotes Christ’s command to the disciples, “Go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them, 
and teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the age ;” and alleges as the ground of it— 


“That the whole work of the ministry, both in its missionary and 
pastoral departments, embracing the making, baptizing, and training 
of disciples, together with Christ's mediatorial power and presence 
for the discharge of it, are to terminate at his second coming. The bare 
reading of the words make this as clear as any comment on them could 
possibly do.”—P. 107. 


Yet, positive as his asseverations are, there is not a syllable 
in the passage to that effect. The command relates exclu- 
sively to their duties, and the promise exclusively to his pre- 
sence, antecedent to his coming. Not a hint is uttered in 
respect to the period after his advent. If we would learn 
what his purposes are after that epoch, we must look to other 
passages, that expressly relate to the dispensation he is to 
exercise during his reign on the earth. For aught that is 
announced here, men may continue to live in the body, and 
be converted during his millennial sway ; an order of men 
may then fill the office of teachers, and baptism be the rite by 
which they will be admitted into the company of Christ’s 
disciples. Mr. Brown’s construction is not merely not 
proved. There is no ground on which it can be made the 
means of supporting his proposition, except the assump- 
tion that the limitation of one command and promise 
to a specific period, carries with it necessarily the limitation 
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to it of all others, and of the work of redemption itself; which 
we have already shown to be arbitrary and false. 

His inference from the institution of the Lord’s supper is 
equally groundless and monstrous : 


“As to the Lord’s supper, what can be more conclusive than, 1 
Corinth. xi. 26: For as often as ye ea: this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.”—P. 108. 


He regards this as teaching that the rite is to cease at 
Christ’s coming. The passage, however, affirms nothing to 
that effect. It merely declares that they would proclaim 
Christ’s death as often as they should eat the bread and drink 
the wine, which are its memorials, till he come. But admit- 
ting that it implies the cessation of the rite at that epoch, that 
does not infer the cessation of all the other means of grace, 
and completion of the work of redemption ; nor is there any 
medium by which he can make it the instrument of proving 
his proposition, except the assumption on which he proceeds 
in his argument respecting baptism, that the limitation of any 
rite or duty to a specific period necessarily involves the limi- 
tation of all other laws, ordinances, and means of instruction 
and justification, also, to that period, and termination, conse- 
quently, of the salvation of men ; the absurdity and falsehood 
of which we have already shown. 

Mr. Brown, however, is not satisfied with this lawless 
deduction from the passage of an inference which it does not 
authorize; he proceeds to pronounce the Lord’s supper a 
symbol of Christ’s coming, instead of a memorial of his death; 
and to employ that astounding misrepresentation as a proof 
of its discontinuance, and the discontinuance of the whole 
system of means for the salvation of men at his advent. 


“The Lord’s supper will cease to be celebrated after Christ’s coming, 
not because the Lord of the church has so willed it, but because after 
that it would be meaningless—because the state of things, and the atti- 
tude of the believing soul, with reference to the two comings of Christ— 
of which the Lord’s supper is THE ORDAINED AND BEAUTIFUL SYMBOL, 
shall then have no place.”—P, 109. 


Of this sudden transformation of facts and propositions 
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from their proper nature, to another of a wholly different kind, 
examples unfortunately very frequently occur in Mr. Brown’s 
discussions. No wizard’s wand ever wrought a quicker 
change of the object which it touched. The most indubitable 
facts, the most palpable certainties, lose their original quali- 
ties under his hand, and assume whatever shape he pleases. 
Having thus converted the Lord’s supper from a memorial of 
his death into a symbol of his coming, so that the inference 
that it is then to be discontinued, may appear to be legiti- 
mate, and asserted that it is to be abolished independently of 
God’s willing it, he then proceeds in his usual confident style 
to announce his conclusion as demonstrated. 


“ What then have we in respect to these ordained means of grace? 
Why, that the second advent, come when it may, will put them all out 
of date. The passages which teach this make no distinction between 
the means and the end ; they so implicate the grace conveyed with the 
means of conveying it, that both are seen disappearing at Christ’s com- 
ing. If then, there is to be a millennium after that, it cannot be an era 
of Christianity ; for the whole Christian furniture, and with it all the 
Christianity that has hitherto obtained, has been withdrawn from the 
earth.”—P, 109. 


Can this be deemed the work of a sane mind? Does it not 
rather indicate an intellect that, having been thrown from its 
equilibrium by some over excitement, or fallen under the 
power of a delusive idea, transforms all objects into the shape 
and color that suits its morbid condition? The work of 
Christ, it seems, in becoming incarnate, offering himself as a 
sacrifice, making expiation for sin, rising from the grave, and 
ascending to heaven, is no part of Christianity! The great 
doctrines of redemption by his blood, regeneration by the 
Spirit, justification by faith ; the commands, the promises, the 
predictions of his word, are no parts of “the Christianity that 
has hitherto obtained.” Though they should survive the com- 
ing of Christ, no trace*of the Christian system will remain : 
for Christianity consists of nothing but predictions of Christ’s 
advent, exhortations to look for his coming, warnings that he 
will punish his enemies, and baptism and the Lord’s supper! 
Such are the insane extravagances to which his morbid 
eagerness to overturn the doctrine of Christ’s advent before: 
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the millennium carries him! Christianity itself is resolved 
into its rites, and finally struck from existence to accomplish 
his object. Not a shred of evidence does he furnish of the 
truth of his extraordinary propositions ; they rest on his mere 
asseveration. Not an effort is made to obviate the contradic- 
tions which his theory offers to the great facts and teachings of 
the sacred word. His dicta, though they overthrow the 
whole Christian system, settle the question as effectually as 
they could, if they had the most explicit sanction of the divine 
word. The principles on which he proceeds, prove indeed 
as absolutely that Christianity has never had an existence, as 
that it will not exist after Christ’s coming. For they assume 
and imply that God could not possibly institute a series of dis- 
pensations, in each of which the same great truths should be 
embodied, and the work of redemption be carried on; as the 
cessation of any one element of an administrative system, he 
assumes, of necessity involves the cessation and abrogation of 
all the rest. The work of redemption must therefore have 
terminated at the close of the patriarchal age; and again 
most indisputably at the cessation of the Mosaic dispensation ; 
and Christianity therefore has never gained an existence. On 
the other hand, he annihilates with equal certainty, all that will 
have been accomplished in the salvation of men. Christianity 
is the religion of Christ, the system of facts, truths, laws, 
promises, and agencies which constitute his religion, and are 
the basis of the renovation, pardon, and justification of 
men, of their resurrection from the dead at his coming, 
eternal deliverance from the curse, and elevation to wisdom, 
righteousness, and bliss in his kingdom. If then, as Mr. 
Brown asserts, there cannot be an era of Christianity after his 
coming; “if all the Christianity that has hitherto obtained 
will be withdrawn ;” if in other words, all the great realities 
of the work of redemption, Christ’s death and resurrection, the 
renovation of men by the Spirit, their justification by faith, their 
resurrection, and adoption as sons of God, are struck from 
existence, then undoubtedly all the consequences of Christ’s 
death and the influences of the Spirit must disappear along 
with them; the whole that has been wrought in the salvation 
of men vanishes ; and the ransomed relapse to the condition 
they would have occupied, had they never been made par- 
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takers of spiritual life! If the foundation be annihilated, the 
superstructure must of necessity be swept to annihilation 
also. Such is the unfathomable abyss into which Mr. Brown’s 
assumptions precipitate him! What a brilliant exhibition of 
his logical powers! What a worthy expedient for the over- 
throw of the great prophetic announcement that Christ is to 
come before the thousand years, and instead of terminating 
the work of redemption, is then to bring all peoples, nations, 
and languages, to partake of its blessings, and perpetuate and 
reign over them for ever! 

Having thus annihilated Christianity at Christ’s coming, 
and all that will have been accomplished by it in the salvation 
of men, it was scarcely necessary that he should undertake 
to show that the intercessions of Christ and the renewing 
influences of the Spirit will also cease at that epoch. He, 
however, makes that the subject of his next chapter. 


“But I said that the agencies of salvation would cease at the same 
time; by which I mean the present work of Christ in the heavens, and 
the work of the Spirit as the fruit of it. The truth on this subject, which 
I shall now illustrate from Scripture, may be expressed as follows : 


“ Proposition Fourth—The intercession of Christ and the work of the 
Spirit for saving purposes will cease at the second advent.”—P. 116. 


A theme that so intimately affects the extent of Christ’s 
redemptive work, and the nature of the administration he is 
to exercise through his eternal reign, is surely no fit subject 
for dogmatism, or presumptuous speculation. If Mr. Brown’s 
proposition is false, it is a falsehood as great as the purposes 
of mercy are infinite which it contradicts, and as vast in its 
reach as the ages are illimitable through which that mercy is 
to extend. It ought not to be affirmed, therefore, without the 
most indisputable proof of its truth. What then does Mr. 
Brown offer to sustain it? Not a particle of evidence ;—not 
a solitary hint from the Scriptures that such an event is ever 
to take place ;—not a word from which it can even be 
remotely deduced. He only alleges passages which teach 
that Christ at his ascension entered on the work of intercession, 
and sent the Spirit as the author of miraculous gifts, and 
renewer and sanctifier; and accordingly makes the fact that 
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Christ now intercedes, and the Spirit now enlightens and 
regenerates, the ground of his assertion that the one will not 
intercede, and the other will not renew and sanctify after the 
second advent! In other words, he treats the fact that they 
now fill those offices, as a proof that after that epoch they will 
not fill them! 

The passages he quotes in support of it are Heb. vii. 25, 
and ix. 12, 24-28. 

Instead, however, of indicating the discontinuance of 
Christ’s intercessions at his return to the earth, Heb. vii. 25 
teaches directly and specifically that they are to continue 
forever! Mr. Brown transcribes only the 25th verse, which 
declares, on the ground of Christ's everlasting and unchange- 
able priesthood, that he is for ever to be able to save those 
coming unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” Eis +) ravredé¢, rendered in the common 
version, to the uttermost, does not mean, as Mr. Brown 
assumes, completely as to the necessities of those who are 
saved, but eternally as to Christ’s ability to bestow salvation. 
The apostle’s argument is, that as Christ is to live for ever 
and have a priesthood which is never to change; that is, is 
never to pass from his hands, sink into desuetude, or undergo 
any variation in its object, therefore he can for ever save those 

_coming unto God by him. It is a perpetuity of his ability 
to save those coming to God whenever it may be—not who 
have already come, or shall at any specific period have come— 
that is thus affirmed of him, and on the ground of his ever- 
lasting life, unalterable priesthood, and perpetual ability to inter- 
cede. The perpetuity of his priesthood and intercessions is 
thus declared in the most explicit manner; that perpetuity is 
offered as a proof of the perpetuity of his power to save those 
coming to God for salvation ; and that annunciation directly 
implies that men are for ever to be coming to God to be 
saved by him, and are to enjoy his intercessions, and experience 
his redeeming power! The whole passage, most of which is 
omitted by Mr. B., presents this great truth in the clearest 
light. “ The Lord sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
For EVER, after the order of Melchizedeck. They truly were 
many priests, because they were not suffered to continue by 
reason of death. But this, because he continueth ever, hath an 
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UNCHANGEABLE PRIESTHOOD. Wherefore, also, he FoR EVER 
can save, Tous Epxousvoug, those coming to God by him, seeing he 
EVER LIVES TO MAKE INTERCESSION FOR THEM.” It thus presents 
a direct contradiction to the proposition Mr. B. affects to 
found on it! Nor was he, as he clearly indicates, unaware of 
it; and yet with that singular recklessness that marks the 
whole course of his discussion, he persists in maintaining his 
proposition, under the pretence that he has nothing to do with 
the nature of Christ’s intercession after his advent, and that he 
has proved that for saving purposes it will cease at that epoch ! 
The annals of heartlessness and hardihood in the perversion 
of the word of God, exhibit few examples, we suspect, that 
transcend this. He says, 


“Nor do I enter into the questions that have been raised about THE 
CONTINUANCE OF CHRIST'S INTERCESSION AND IN WHAT SENSE, after the 
whole church has been gathered and perfected [that is, on his theory, 
after Christ’s second coming]. I wit, NoT BE DRAWN INTO SUCH 
matrers. The proposition I have laid down is, that Christ’s interces- 
sion, for saving purposes,—by which I mean, the inbringing of sinners, 
and the perfecting of saints,—will cease at his second advent, and this I 
think I have established.”-—Vote, p. 119. 


But the very question at issue is, whether Christ’s interces- 
sion is to continue after his second coming! Mr. Brown’s 
assumption that if it continues after that epoch, it is to be 
wholly changed in its nature and have a wholly different 
object, is altogether unwarranted, and in contradiction to its 
very design. There is not a hint in the Scriptures that his 
intercessions are made or are ever to be made for any other 
persons than for those who come to God in order to be saved 
by him, and therefore, antecedently to the completion of their 
salvation. The passage we have quoted, in exhibiting the 
perpetuity of his power to bestow salvation on those coming 
to be saved by him, no matter how remote the period may be, 
as resting on his living at every period to make intercession for 
them, indicates as clearly as an express affirmation could, that 
the object of his intercession for them is their salvation! 
The apostle, therefore, in teaching that his priesthood, inter- 
cession, and consequently his power to save, are to continue 
for ever, teaches that he is to intercede for ever for the salva- 
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tion of men coming to be saved by him; and thence that the 
work of saving them is to continue for ever. Mr. Brown’s 
assertion that his intercession for saving purposes is to 
terminate at his advent, is not a demonstration of it ; nor is his 
fancy that he has established that proposition a proof that he 
has. He offers nothing that yields it any color of support. 
The sole ground from which he affects to deduce it, is the 
fact that Christ now intercedes in heaven; and apparently 
from the consideration that he ascended to heaven, when he 
commenced his intercession. It is from that alone, as far as 
we can judge, that he assumes that he will discontinue it when 
he returns from heaven. Quoting the expression —“ Now 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself, and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion,’—he exclaims, 


“ Here the two advents stand at the two extremities of Christ's 
MEDIATORIAL WORK, while the intercession stretches from one to the 
other, and occupies the whole intervening period. . . . Now as the second 
coming is here represented as crowning the whole purpose of the first, it 
is plain that the intercession, which is but a continued pleading upon the 
merit of his death, must be over for all saving purposes before he 
comes.”—Pp. 117, 118. 


What a complication of astounding assertions! Who 
informed Mr. Brown that Christ’s mediatorial work is to be 
altogether confined between the two advents? He offers no 
pretence of a proof of it. Are not Christ’s priesthood and 
intercession a part of his mediatorial work? Does Mr. 
Brown mean seriously to deny that they are? Is his eager- 
ness such to blot the revelation of Christ’s pre-millennial 
advent from the Scriptures, that he is willing to incur the 
guilt of such a denial? Is he unaware that the act of inter- 
cession is itself an act of mediation; and that the office of 
intercessor and mediator is, as far as the former extends, 
the same? In what an inextricable labyrinth of error has he 
involved himself in his efforts to accomplish his object! He 
obviously assumes here, as in all his previous arguments, that 
any change in Christ’s administration must necessarily 
involve a change of the whole, and thence an absolute 
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termination of the work of redemption. But if his mediatorial 
office terminates with his coming, how is he then to appear 
to the salvation of those who look for him? How is he to 
raise them from the dead, present them to the Father to be 
adopted as sons, and reign over them for ever in his kingdom ? 
How is he to gather and judge all the nations, and assign 
them their everlasting award? Are they no part of his 
mediatorial work ? How is it that Mr. B. is unable to see the 
contradiction which his assumption presents to the most 
indisputable and momentous of Christ’s prerogatives and acts 
as mediator? He can no more assume that Christ’s inter- 
cession is limited to the interval between the two advents, 
than he can that his official work as king is limited to that 
period. He is guilty of as flagrant a contravention of the 
teachings of the Scriptures, in limiting the mediatorial work 
of Christ to that interval, as he would be in limiting to it his 
union to our nature, his deity, or his existence. No doctrine 
is more indisputably taught in the Scriptures than that 
Christ’s exaltation to the throne of the universe, and inves- 
titure with his peculiar kingly authority over this world, 
is founded entirely on his assumption of our nature and 
death on our behalf; and that he is for ever to exercise his 
regal and sacerdotal prerogatives in his character as the 
incarnate Redeemer. The reason given by the apostle for 
his exaltation and reception of a name that is above every 
name, that at his name every knee should bow of those in 
heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father,—is, that “he made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon himself the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross,” Phil. ii. 6—11; and that the relation in 
which he is to “sit at the right hand of God, far above all 
principality and power and might and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this age or dispensation, but 
also in that which is to come, which is the age of his millen- 
nial reign on the earth, and that all things are put under his 
feet,—is, that of the head of the church which is his body,” 
Eph. i. 20-23. In like manner the reason of the ascriptions 
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to him by the living creatures, elders, angels, and the universe, 
of worthiness to take the book of God’s purposes, and receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory for ever and ever,—is that he is the Lamb that was 
slain, and has redeemed men to God by his blood, Rev. vy. 
9-14. No representation, therefore, can be more unscrip- 
tural and derogatory to Christ, than Mr. Brown’s, that his 
mediatorial work is to terminate at his coming. It is equiva- 
lent to a representation, that he is then to be wholly divested 
of his regal and sacerdotal power, and his kingdom itself 
come to an end! 

His statement, that in the passage, Heb. ix. 28, “unto them 
that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation,” “the second coming is represented as 
crowning the whole purpose of the first,” and as making it 
“plain that that intercession, which is but a continual plead- 
ing upon the merits of his death, must be over for all saving 
purposes, before he comes,” is in like manner altogether 
unauthorized. It only announces that he will then appear 
unto the salvation of those who have looked for him. It 
utters not a syllable respecting others. The fact that he will 
then complete the salvation of those of his people who have 
died, by raising them from the grave, and constituting them 
kings and priests in his kingdom, and that he will change 
those believers who are living from mortal to immortal, and 
free them from the curse; is no proof whatever, that he has 
no purposes of mercy towards others. Mr. Brown might as 
well draw such an inference from any other act of the work 
of redemption. How is it that he cannot advance a step in 
his argument, except by sheer assumption, and the arbitrary 
ascription to the word of God of meanings which it does not 
express? Yethe closes this wretched pretence of demonstra- 
tion with the following announcement: “If these observations 
are just, they go to settle the whole question. When the 
advent arrives, the intercession is done; and when the inter- 
cession is done, salvation is done.” Instead of this, the 
Spirit of truth announces that Christ will at every period of his 
eternal reign be able to save those coming to God by him, 
because he will for ever live to make intercession for them! 
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Can there be any doubt which of these testimonies they will 
receive, who take the word of God as their guide ? 

Mr. Brown proceeds to establish that part of his proposi- 
tion which respects the influences of the Spirit, in the same 
unscriptural and Jawless manner. 


“The second branch of our proposition regarding the work of the 
Spirit, must stand or fall with the first. For as the mission of the Com- 
forter is through the intercession of Christ, and the continual effusion of 
the Spirit results from the continual intercession of our High Priest, the 
second advent, if it bring the latter to a close, must be the terminating 
period of the former also.”—P. 120. 


As then the first is wholly false, against the clearest teach- 
ings of the sacred word, and subversive of the throne and 
kingdom of Christ, the latter is equally false also. As it is 
indisputably certain that Christ’s priesthood and intercession 
for men are to continue for ever, and are to be for their sal- 
vation, if the continuance of his intercession involves a con- 
tinuance of the effusion of the Spirit, then the influences of 
the Spirit are not to terminate at the advent, but are to con- 
tinue for ever. And Mr. Brown offers nothing whatever from 
the Scriptures that is inconsistent with this. He alleges, 
indeed, nothing having any bearing whatever on his proposi- 
tion. The first five texts which he quotes relate to the mira- 
culous gifts of the Spirit conferred on the apostles and believers, 
immediately after Christ’s ascension, and utter nothing respect- 
ing a cessation of his saving influences at Christ’s return to 
the earth. They are John vii. 38, 39 ; xiv. 16, 17, 26; xv. 26; 
xvi. 7,14; Acts ii. 33. Mr. Brown can be guilty of no grosser 
violation of the laws of logic, or more unwarrantable perver- 
sion of the word of God, than to attempt by such a process to 
substantiate his proposition. Whata resistless demonstration 
it presents, that he finds nothing in the sacred volume to 
countenance his audacious theory? Those who are able to 
verify their views by legitimate means, do not feel it necessary 
to resort to such sophistry and misrepresentation for the pur- 
pose. 

He next alleges Tit. iii. 5, 6, which simply declares that 
God saves men by the renewing influences of the Spirit 
bestowed through the mediation of Christ. It utters nothing 
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respecting a discontinuance of those influences at Christ’s 
second coming. “He saved us by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” The mere 
fact that the Spirit conferred through him renewed and sanc- 
tified believers, is thus alleged by him as demonstrating that 
he will discontinue his renovating agency when Christ comes! 
Was there ever a more unpardonable misapplication of the 
word of God? Is there anything that may not be proved or 
disproved by the Scriptures, if such an abuse of them is admis- 
sible? The only other passages which he quotes, are Rev. 
iii. 1, and v. 6, which simply exhibit Christ as having the 
seven Spirits of God; by which is doubtless meant the Spirit 
whose gifts are sevenfold. They present no intimation that 
he is not to have the Spirit also after his second coming. 
Such are the testimonies by which he affects to demon- 
strate that the Spirit’s renovating and sanctifying work is to 
terminate at the Redeemer’s advent. Are there any others 
in the Scriptures that refer in any form to the Spirit, that 
might not as well have been offered for the proof of it? Yet 
this pitiable attempt to wrench the word of God to his pur- 
poses, is closed by the pretence that the proposition he has 
undertaken to establish, has nothing to do with the question 
whether the Spirit is to continue his agency, and the Saviour 
his intercessions, after the second advent. “ We have nothing 
here to do with the questions regarding the active agency of 
the Spirit, the exercise of intercession, and other mediatorial 
functions of Christ in the everlasting state,” p.121. But 
these are precisely the questions which he has affected to deter- 
mine. He has represented in the most express and authori- 
tative manner that “Christ’s mediatorial work” is wholly 
comprised between his two advents; and that his “ mediato- 
rial power and presence,” to give efficacy to the ministry of 
the gospel, “ are to terminate at his second coming.” If that 
be true, he is not to have any “ mediatorial functions in the 
everlasting state.” How is it that after having uttered and 
labored to establish this extraordinary assertion, he now ven- 
tures to claim that it has no relation to the question whether 
Christ is to exercise intercession and other mediatorial func- 
tions in the state that is to follow his advent? And what are 
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we to think of his disclaimer respecting the agency of the 
Spirit after that epoch? He has affirmed and affected to 
prove that “ the work of the Spirit during the period when the 
saving of souls is going on,” is to terminate at that coming ; 
he has asserted that “ the continued effusion of the Spirit results 
from the continual intercessions” of Christ; that those inter- 
cessions will cease with his second advent; and, consequently, 
that the effusion of the Spirit will then cease also; while with 
the fact before him that the intercessions of Christ are to con- 
tinue for ever, and thence on his own theory, that the Spirit 
is for ever to continue his influences, he has offered no proof 
that Christ’s intercessiogs are not to be of the same nature, 
and for the same object, nor that the influences of the Spirit 
are not to be of the same kind after as before that coming. 
How is it then that he affirms that he has not touched the 
question respecting their agencies after that period? Is he 
unable to comprehend the import of his propositions? Does 
he think it decorous in so momentous an inquiry to take for 
granted, not only without a shadow of proof, but against the 
clear teachings of the Scriptures, that there is to be a total 
difference between Christ’s intercessions before and after his 
coming; and a total diversity also in the influences of the 
Spirit? Or is it his object in this pretence to appear to admit, 
what, though conscious that he contradicts in it the word of 
God, he has positively denied ? Whatever the solution may 
be, what more indisputable evidence can we have, at once, of 
the utter untenableness of his proposition, the deceptiveness of 
his argument, and the unreliableness of his asseverations ? 

Had Mr. Brown succeeded in proving that all who are ever 
to be saved, are to be saved before Christ’s second advent, 
and that at that epoch the means of grace are to disappear, 
and his mediatorial work and the sanctifying influences of the 
Spirit to terminate, it would be apparent that the kingdom 
itself of Christ, in which the salvation of men takes place, is 
then, also, to cease, and that the form in which it now sub- 
sists is that in which it is to continue to the end. He pro- 
ceeds, accordingly, in his next argument to endeavour to 
verify that conclusion under his fifth proposition, which is 
the following :— 
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“ Christ's proper kingdom is already in being ; commencing formally 
on his ascension to the right hand of God, and continuing unchanged, 
both in character and form, until the final judgment.”—P. 130. 


His treatment of this subject is marked by the same 
characteristics as his previous discussions: the total irrele- 
vance or total misrepresentation of his proof texts, the 
assumption of the positions he is to demonstrate, the substitu- 
tion of assertion in place of argument, and a haughty and 
scornful rejection or disregard of passages that contradict his 
views as having no reference to the subject. He commences 
by alleging passages to prove that Christ’s kingdom is already 
in existence. The point at issue, however, is not whether 
his kingdom is now in being, but whether the form in which 
it now exists, is the only form it is ever to bear; or whether 
it is hereafter to receive another that is to be far more glori- 
ous, efficient, and enduring. It does not follow from the 
fact that Christ’s kingdom is now in being, that it is never 
to assume any other form, any more than it follows from the 
fact that God instituted a government over the race in 
Paradise, that that dispensation was never superseded by 
another ; or the fact that he instituted the religion of animal 
sacrifices after the fall, proves that he could never appoint a 
different sacrifice and institute a different religion. Instead, 
the Scriptures teach that Christ’s kingdom is to subsist in two 
forms : the first, that in which it was instituted at his ascen- 
sion—the peculiarity of which is that he reigns in heaven, 
and exerts an administration under which the means of salva- 
tion are made efficacious to but a small portion of the race ; 
his truth is left to struggle with its enemies, mankind are 
allowed under limited restraints and counteractive agencies 
to manifest their alienation in every possible shape, perverting 
his religion, rejecting its blessings, denying its truth, disregard- 
ing its sanctions, persecuting his people, instituting false wor- 
ships, paying their homage to false gods and false saviours, 
and showing, in every conceivable mode, that they are in 
truth such beings as they are contemplated in his redemptive 
work ; and under which, on the other hand, those whom he 
sanctifies are put to a severe trial, and made to show, by the 
most decisive tests, that they are truly changed, and have 
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indubitably become his children: by which displays of the 
two great classes into which mankind are divided, all the facts 
on which the work of redemption is founded are verified, and 
a visible demonstration furnished to the universe of the 
reality of the grounds on which he is to assign rewards to 
those who live under this dispensation, and conduct the 
administration that is to follow. 

But this method of administering his kingdom is to be 
superseded by another, in which, instead of reigning in hea- 
ven, he is to reign visibly on earth. At the period of its 
institution, he is to be invested with .the dominion of the 
earth in a new relation, and is to come in the clouds, destroy 
the antichristian powers who now usurp his throne and per- 
vert his religion, raise those who have died in the faith from 
the grave, invest them with regal and sacerdotal power, and 
give them to reign with him on the earth; change the 
believers who are living from mortal to immortality, and free 
them from all the forms of the curse brought on them by the 
fall of the first pair; banish Satan from the earth, that he may 
not delude the race ; convert the Gentile nations ; restore the 
Israelites to their national land, and reinstate them in their rela- 
tion to God as his peculiar people ; give new revelations for the 
instruction of the race; renew the earth in fruitfulness and 
beauty ; and, in this altered form, reign and carry on the work 
of redemption through the vast circuit of ages denoted by the 
symbolical period of a thousand years. That the Scriptures, 
interpreted by the legitimate laws of language and symbols, 
represent that he is to exercise these two modes of adminis- 
tration; and that it is the last eminently and emphatically 
which they denominate his kingdom, is indisputable ; and it 
is this which Mr. Brown denies and attempts to disprove. 


“When it is said that Christ’s kingdom will continue in its present 
form, from the period of his ascension onwards until the final judgment, 
—what is meant is, that its external administration will continue the 
same, that its constitution, structure, organic form will remain unaltered, 
that no new economical arrangements or change of dispensation will be 
introduced from the commencement to the close of its earthly career.” 
—P. 132. 


What now must Mr. Brown demonstrate, in order to verify 
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his proposition ? Not, simply, that Christ is now exalted to the 
throne of the universe, and conducting the work of redemption. 
That is not the question at issue; nor has it any relation to 
it whatever. That Christ now reigns in heaven, no one 
denies. That he is now saving mankind, no one disputes. 
Yet, Mr. B., throughout his long and pompous argument, 
merely alleges passages that announce the fact that Christ 
now reigns ; and saves men! Not a word is produced that 
shows that he is not hereafter to descend and reign on the 
earth, and over men in the body; raise the dead to reign with 
him, change the living saints to immortal, convert the nations 
to obedience, and rule them in grace and peace through the 
period denoted by the millennium. The whole point in debate 
is, in his usual manner, assumed and asserted without a 
shadow of evidence. He takes no notice whatever of the 
passages which treat of Christ’s reign on the earth, and the 
peculiarities of his kingdom in the form it is then to assume ! 
He utters not a syllable to show that there are no predictions 
in the Scriptures that he is to exercise such an administration ! 
This will be seen from his proof texts. The first which he 
offers is the following :— 


“David, being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him that of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he would raise the Messiah 
to sit on his throne, foreseeing, he spake of the resurrection of Christ that his soul 
should not be left in hades, nor his flesh see corruption. This Jesus hath God 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore being exalted at the right hand 
of God, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
shed forth this which ye now see and hear. For David is not ascended into the 
heavens ; but he himself said, the Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thy foes thy footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly that God has made that same Jesus both Lord and Christ.”— 
Acts ii. 29-36. 


Here is a mere announcement, that David knowing that of 
his posterity the Messiah was to be born to sit on his throne, 
had spoken prophetically of his resurrection from the dead, 
and that God had accordingly raised Jesus from the dead, and 
that being exalted at God’s right hand, and having received the 
promised Spirit, by whose power the miracles just witnessed 
were wrought, he was assuredly both Lord and Messiah. 
There is neither an assertion nor implication that Christ is 
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for ever to reign in heaven, or is never to establish his throne 
on the earth. It is perfectly consistent with it, therefore, that 
he should descend, and here exercise the sovereignty so 
xo¢ov—of the world, during his millennial sway. 

Mr. Brown, however, contends and asserts with more than 
his usual impatience and dogmatism, that it exhibits Christ as 
actually seated on the throne of David, and he makes it, under 
that pretence, the ground of the inference that it is the only 
throne he is ever to occupy. Among the disqualifications 
which Mr. B. reveals on almost every page of his work for 
the task he has undertaken, one of the most obvious is the 
want of a critical acquaintance with the original language of 
the New Testament. He is, if not essentially ignorant, at 
least altogether regardless of its peculiar usage. Not a soli- 
tary instance occurs in the course of his volume, of a careful 
analysis of a proof text, and clear and demonstrative evolution 
of its philological meaning. Instead, the mere occurrence in 
a passage in the English version of the name or term which 
denotes the principal subject of his proposition, no matter 
what the exegetical meaning of the expression is, is usually 
the reason of his employing it as a proof. Of this we have 
already pointed out several examples. Thus, to prove a com- 
pleteness of the number of the church, he uses expressions 
that denote a completeness of its character. To demonstrate 
that Christ’s intercessions are to cease, he employs passages 
which exhibit him as interceding and as for ever to intercede. 
To show that the influences of the Spirit are to be discon- 
tinued, he alleges predictions and promises of the gift of 
his influences ; the words, unblamable, intercede, spirit, 
irrespective of their connexion, being the sole media of his 
argument ; while the affirmations themselves in which they 
occur, though presenting a direct confutation of his construc- 
tions, are overlooked by him, or set at defiance. His exposi- 
tion of the passage under consideration is an example of this 
method of proving his proposition. He says: 


“ Here it is stated as explicitly as words could do it, that the promise 
to David of Messiah’s succession to his throne has received its intended 
accomplishment ; that God Has raised up Christ to sit upon that throne 
in the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus as the fruit of David’s loins, 
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to the right hand of power, and that his first exercise of regal authority 
from the throne of IsnaxL, was to send down the Spirit, as had that day 
been done.” 

“ Pre-millennialists scout the notion of Christ’s now sitting on David's 
throne, and ask a great many questions as to the points of analogy 
between the throne on which sat the humble son of Jesse, in the midst 
of his subjects in Palestine, and the celestial seat of the Redeemer’s pre- 
sent power. One is pained at the flippancy with which these questions 
are sometimes put, and the gross principles on which the point is decided, 
In whatever senze the seat of Christ’s present rule is termed David’s throne, 
the fact I venture to say is indisputable. Tuar Curist Is Now ON 
Davin’s THRONE is as clearly affirmed by Peter in this sermon, as words 
could do it. Let any one read his words again, and see if it be possible 
to make anything else out of them.”—Pp. 138, 139. 


Mr. Brown is led into this extraordinary error by assuming 
that in the expression in the common version, “he would 
raise up Christ to sit on his throne,” the verb translated 
“raise up” denotes, as it does in the expression “God hath 
raised up Jesus,” his resurrection from the dead; and it is 
on that that he builds his conclusion that the throne to which 
Christ was then exalted, was the throne of David! No 
more inexcusable mistake, however, could have been made. 
Though the verb in the original is the same, the meaning in 
the two cases is shown by the connexion to be wholly differ- 
ent. In the last only it signifies his resurrection from the 
dead ; in the former it denotes his birth. There is no fact 
more indisputable than that, in Hebrew usage, the phrase 
&x xaprod rig boqi0s durod +) xara Cagxa avadrndev, Means simply, to 
rise, or be born of his posterity. The oath to David, accord- 
ingly, was an oath that the Messiah should, as a man, be born 
of his posterity, to sit on his throne. The verb is used in the 
same sense both in the Septuagint of the original promise to 
David—avacrnce ¢xspyo—where the use of oxrepya, seed, deter- 
mines the meaning; and in Matt. xxii. 24, “His brother 
shall marry his wife, avacryce: oxepya, and raise seed to his 
brother.” Would Mr. B. maintain that the object of the 
second marriage was, that offspring—of which there was none 
in existence—might be raised from the dead to the deceased 
brother? Such a construction would be an exact parallel 
to the false sense he puts on the oath to David, and makes 
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the ground of his confident assertion that the throne to which 
Christ was exalted at his resurrection from the dead, is the 
throne of David! We do not flatter ourselves that this 
exposure of his error will for a moment disconcert him, or 
detract in the least from his self-confidence or dogmatism. 
He obviously has not the nature that is requisite to appreciate 
the discredit of such a blunder. We cannot but hope, how- 
ever, that it may impress those who have inconsiderately 
commended him as able and reliable, with the indiscretion of 
giving their sanction to so superficial and inaccurate an 
author. 

As there is no reference in the oath to David to the resur- 
rection from the dead, there is no ground in it for the assump- 
tion that the throne to which Christ was exalted on his ascent 
to heaven, is the throne of David. Mr. Brown’s assertion 
that that is affirmed in the passage is, accordingly, altogether 
gratuitous. It does not follow from the promise that the 
Messiah is to sit on David’s throne, that the throne of the 
Almighty to which he ascended after his resurrection, is the 
throne of that prince. 

The supposition, moreover, that the throne of God in hea- 
ven is David’s throne, is obnoxious to insuperable objections 
on theological grounds. David, as the apostle testifies in this 
passage, has not ascended to heaven. He is not the monarch 
of the universe. He has none of the prerogatives of God. 
But to represent the throne on which Christ now reigns as 
his throne, is to ascribe to him the incommunicable rights and 
prerogatives of Jehovah, and exhibit him as the monarch of 
the universe, and the object to all creatures of worship—a 
deification of him far more lofty and blasphemous than that 
which is involved in the ascription of God’s prerogatives to the 
wild beast, which is in the Apocalypse exhibited as equiva- 
lent to a worship; or in the usurpation of the divine rights by 
the man of sin, which is treated as a self-deification. They 
claim the throne and rights of God only in this world. Mr. 
Brown ascribes to David the throne and prerogatives of 
Jehovah as the ruler of the universe. It is in direct contra- 
diction also to Paul’s representation that ‘the throne to which 
Christ is exalted in heaven, is “far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
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named not only in this age, but also in that which is to 
come.”—Eph. i. 21. It cannot be the throne of Israel, there- 
fore ; for that is one of the powers and names that is named 
in this age. Such is the discreditable issue of his first argu- 
ment. 

His next proof text, still more inapt, merely announces 
that Christ shall sit and rule upon his throne, and shall be a 
priest upon his throne. It presents no indication whatever 
that it is to be the throne of the universe, or that it is not to 
be on the earth. “Behold the man whose name is The 
Branch; and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord ; even he shall build the temple 
of the Lord, and he shall bear the glory, and he shall sit and 
rule upon his throne, and he shall be a priest upon his throne, 
and the counsel of peace shall be between them both.”—Zech. 
vi. 12, 13. Here is clearly nothing but the fact that Christ 
is to sit and rule on his throne, and be a prince on his throne, 
that Mr. Brown can make the ground of the inference that 
the throne on which he now sits is the throne of David. 
There is no affirmation to that effect. There is no intima- 
tion that the throne referred to, on which he is to sit, is at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. Mr. B., accordingly, 
in his usual manner, takes for granted the point he was to 
prove. That construction is, moreover, forbidden by the 

‘consideration that the throne promised to the Messiah as the 
descendant of David, was not the throne of the universe, but 
the throne of Israel. The Branch, is the title of Christ as the 
offshoot of the root of Jesse. The throne on which it was 
promised he should sit as David’s heir, was David’s throne, 
which was on earth, not the throne of Jehovah in heaven. 
If the throne to which this prophecy refers, then, is: David’s 
throne, as it doubtless is, it is a throne on earth and in 
Jerusalem, not the throne of the Majesty on high, to which 
Christ ascended after his resurrection. It is truly unfortunate 
that Mr. B. is not able to see the incongruity of ascribing the 
throne of Jehovah to a creature that needs redemption ; that 
he regards it as an offensive “flippancy” to ask how such 
a deification of a human being, stained with guilt, is not, like 
all other ascriptions of God’s throne and prerogatives to crea- 
tures, a violation of his rights, and a detraction from his 
sanctity. 
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His next quotation is equally irrelevant to his purpose. It 
does not even exhibit Christ as seated on his throne; but 
merely as standing in front of the throne of the Father, within 
the circle of the elders. “And I beheld, and lo! «& peqd, 
before the throne and the living creatures, and «v peed, before 
the elders—that is, between the throne and the elders—stood 
a Lamb, as it had been slain.”—Rev. v. 6. Is there any 
, proof in this visionary spectacle that Christ is not to reign on 
the earth? Is there any other inference that Mr. B. might 
not with equal propriety employ it to sustain ? In what other 
way could he more decisively indicate the utter hopelessness 
of his attempts, than that he resorts to such expedients to 
demonstrate his proposition? He exults over it, however, as 
a most decisive confirmation of his views. He finds in it the 
word throne, which is used in the promise to David, and in 
his usual way assumes from that fact, that the passage pre- 
sents the requisite proof of the proposition which he professes 
to establish by it! “One is” disgusted “ with the flippancy ” 
with which he thus begs what he affects to prove. 
The passage he next offers is still less to his purpose. He 
says :— 


“That the Redeemer himself identifies his present sway with the 
Davidical Rule, is clear from the following words of his epistle to the 
church of Philadelphia :— 


« «These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, HE THAT HATH THE KEY OF 
Davin, he that openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth : 
I know thy works: Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man can 
shut it: Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and 
he shall go no more out.’—Rev. iii. 7, 8, 12. 


“These words are evidently taken from Isaiah xxii. 22, where the 
Lord tells Shebna, ‘ who was over the house,’ but had, by his base intro- 
mission, brought the royal house to the brink of ruin, that he would call 
his servant Eliakim, and would clothe him with his robe, and strengthen 
him with his girdle, and would commit the government into his hands, 
And he added, rHe KEY OF THE HOUSE OF Davip wit I Lay upon nis 
SHOULDER: 80 HE SHALL OPEN AND NONE SHALL SHUT, AND HE SHALL 
SHUT AND NONE SHALL OPEN. When Christ, therefore, claims to have 
the key of David’s house, so as to open and shut it at will, his nean- 
ing clearly is, that he has that antitypical authority in David’s house 
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which Eliakim’s robe, girdle, and key, faintly shadowed forth ; that he 
is now exercising this power of ‘ the key’ as he did to the Philadelphian 
church, when in opposition to a party ‘calling themselves Jews when 
they were not, but did lie,” and who had denied the claim of those faith- 
ful Philadelphians to a church-standing, he says, ‘ Behold, I have set 
before you an open door, and no man ean shut it” But if Christ is now 
using ‘the key of the house of David’ in his administration of the 
church, then that house of David—as Christ is ruler in it at least—can 
be none other than the church of the Living God, under the Redeemer’s 
regal administration.” —Pp. 143, 144. 


This is, perhaps, the most plausible argument in the whole 
series he offers to sustain his propositions. That it is 
altogether fallacious, however, and that the passage, on the 
supposition that it is genuine, confutes instead of sustaining 
his conclusion, will soon appear. 

There are strong reasons to believe that rev Aafid is a false 
reading substituted for rou ddov, or davarov xai ddov. Four manu- 
scripts are mentioned by Griesbach as reading 600v in place of 
cov Aafid, There are variations also in the reading of xAsw, 
some manuscripts having xAsda. It is not improbable that the 
resembling text of Isaiah having been placed at first in the 
margin as a parallel, rov Aa&sd was, by accident or design, sub- 
stituted by a transcriber for tov ddov, or davarov xai ddov. That 
there is an error in the text, is indieated by the article pre- 
fixed to AaSs, Had Aafid been originally used, the article 
would have been omitted, as may be seen from chap. v. 5, 
xxii. 16, and the usage generally of the New Testament. 

This is confirmed by the consideration that all the charac- 
teristics and prerogatives of Christ enumerated at the com- 
mencement of the other letters to the churches, are taken from 
the attributes, offices, and symbols ascribed to him in the 
vision of the first chapter. Thus the first, “he that holdeth 
the seven stars and walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks,” is drawn from chap. i. 18, 16; the second, “ the 
first and the last, who was dead and is alive,” from i. 17, 18; 
the third, “he that hath a sharp sword with two edges,” 
from i. 16; the fourth, “the Son of God who hath his eyes 
like a flame of fire, and his feet like fine brass,” from i. 14, 15; 
the fifth, “ he that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven 
stars,” from i. 4, 16; and the seventh, “the Amen, the faith- 
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ful and true Witness, the head of the creation of God,” from 
i. 5,8. If the key of David, then, is the true reading, this is 
the only characteristic or badge that is not taken from the 
description in the first chapter; and, on the other hand, if 
ddov, or davarov xai ddov, be not the true reading, that is the only 
characteristic given of him in the first chapter, that is not 
repeated in the letters to the churches. As it is one of his 
most peculiar and important prerogatives, it seems altogether 
unlikely that it would have been overlooked in such an enu- 
meration of his attributes and offices as the ruler and judge of 
men. 

And, finally, that Aa&d is not the true reading, is indicated 
by the consideration that the key of David was not a badge 
of David himself, nor of royalty, but instead of the chamber- 
lain or steward of his palace, as is seen from Isaiah xxii. 15- 
22, from which rov Aa&d was, doubtless, introduced into this 
passage. To suppose it was here used as a badge of Christ, 
is to suppose that he exhibited himself as a subordinate of the 
monarch of Israel, and of a very unauthoritative rank, instead 
of the monarch himself; as a mere steward of his household, 
in whom his subjects at large had little interest, instead of the 
Lord of the world of the dead, which is one of his most pecu- 
liar and essential prerogatives, and of the utmost interest to 
all his subjects. This alone is a sufficient proof that the 
received reading is erroneous. There is no characteristic of 
the Apocalypse more conspicuous than the perfect harmony 
of all its delineations of Christ, with the dignity and grandeur 
of his attributes and acts as the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, the Almighty monarch and judge of the world. It is 
characteristic also of all the other Scriptures. If this passage 
was, as originally written, an exception, it is the only one, not 
only in the Apocalypse, but in the Bible. 

Should it be thought, however, that this present reading 
should be retained, and taken as the true text, the considera- 
tion last mentioned, nevertheless, confutes the construction 
placed on it by Mr. Brown, and overturns his argument from 
it. As the key of David was not a badge of David himself, 
nor of the regal office, nor the house of David the Israelitish 
nation, but simply his palace or residence ; his palace cannot, 
as Mr. Brown assumes, denote the church, nor can the posses- 
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sion of the key signify the government of the church. What- 
ever the badge may, in fact, denote, it cannot indicate any 
prerogative or agency of Christ as King, administering the 
government of the church at large. A subordinate station 
cannot represent one that is supreme ; a limited office cannot 
denote one that is universal; the control of the property and 
menials of a palace cannot represent the moral administration 
of the church of all nations and al] ages. 

Indisputably mistaken, however, as Mr. Brown’s application 
of the passage is, he yet proceeds, on the ground of his con- 
struction of it, to allege Isaiah ix. 8, in which it is predicted 
that the government shall be upon Christ’s shoulder, and shall 
increase upon the throne of David, as proving that that throne 
is his throne in heaven. 


“Tn this view of Christ’s having ‘the key of the house of David laid 
upon his shoulder, can it for a moment be doubted that we have the 
true and only sense of that sublime prophecy of him by Isaiah, ... . 
‘and THE GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON HIS SHOULDER’ as the supreme 
ruler of the church? And if this be the sense, it determines the mean- 
ing of ‘the throne of David’ in the next verse beyond all question. 


“¢ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end, upon THE THRONE OF Davip AND 
uPON HIs Kinenom to order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall perform this.’ 


“Tn understanding this of the administration of Jesus in the church— 
in the sovereignty and the grace of it, the righteousness, the progress, 
and the perpetuity of it—we would appeal to the reader whether we 
have not given a sense equally sound and soul satisfying, which a 
patient comparison of Scripture with Scripture will only the more con- 
firm, and in which the heart can repose with evergrowing contentment.” 
—P. 144. 


This is the style in which Mr. Brown often concludes his 
arguments. Having assumed the whole point he affects to 
establish, he then appeals to his reader whether he has not 
given a satisfactory exposition of his proof text, and amply 
demonstrated his position! What a convenient method of 
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reaching “a sound and soul satisfying” conclusion! As, 
however, the key of David was not a badge of David himself, 
but of an officer of his household, it cannot denote Christ’s 
possession of regal authority; and cannot, therefore, be an 
equivalent to the prediction that the government shall be 
upon his shoulder. That ground of regarding the throne on 
which Christ now reigns as the throne of David, being thus 
altogether mistaken, Mr. B. has nothing to sustain him but 
the fact, that the government of Christ, which the passage 
foreshows is to increase for ever, is to be exercised upon the 
throne of David, and over his kingdom. But that renders 
it indisputable that it is a throne on earth, and in Jerusalem, 
not the throne of the universe in heaven. David’s throne was 
a throne in Judea, not the throne of God in the heavens. 
His kingdom was the kingdom of Israel in Palestine, not 
the kingdom Christ now sways, which embraces all worlds 
.and all beings. There is no law of language by which the 
passage can have the extraordinary meaning Mr. B. ascribes 
to it. The expression, “of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end upon the throne of David 
and upon his kingdom to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth even for ever,” 
is strictly literal. No figure whatever occurs in it. Mr. 
Brown cannot prove or furnish the faintest probability that 
the throne of David means the throne of the Almighty 
in heaven, unless he can produce a passage of Scripture that 
specifically affirms it. But he can allege no such passage, 
nor anything approaching it. The proposition is an infinite 
solecism, and confutes itself. It is, in fact, an ascription 
of the rights and prerogatives of Jehovah to David, and is 
in effect a deification of him. 

As the passage is thus strictly literal, instead of supporting, 
it confutes Mr. Brown’s whole scheme. Were it taught in 
no other passage, this would place it beyond debate that 
Christ is yet to reign on the earth, and over the kingdom of 
Israel. He has not hitherto exercised a government on 
David’s throne and over his kingdom. The government 
which the prediction ascribes to him, is, therefore, still 
future. As the throne is a real throne, Christ must be person- 
ally present to reign on it; and as David’s kingdom is a real 
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kingdom, and its subjects real subjects and Israelites, they 
must be Israelites, and in the body, over whom Christ is to 
reign. The subjects of David’s kingdom were not disem- 
bodied spirits, nor risen saints. They were Israelites in 
the earthly body. As his government is to increase for ever, 
they are for ever to continue, and in the body, to be his 
subjects. The time from which the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace is to commence, is the time of its institution, 
which is yet future. If Mr. Brown is aware of any law of 
language by which any other sense can be ascribed to the 
prediction, let him produce it. 

He next alleges Acts iii. 183-15, in which Christ is denomi- 
nated the prince or author of life, and is declared to have been 
raised from the dead and glorified by the Father. “The God 
of our fathers hath glorified his Son Jesus. . . . Ye denied 
the holy one and the just, and killed the Prince of life whom 
God hath raised up from the dead, whereof we are witnesses.” 
Is there any other passage that he might not as well have 
quoted to prove that Christ’s throne in heaven is the throne 
of David, and that the administration he is now exercising is 
to continue to the final judgment? Christ’s resurrection and 
exaltation surely do not demonstrate that the throne of the 
Majesty on High is the throne of David. That he is é apynyos 
tng fwys—the chief, or author of life, that is, the restorer of the 
life forfeited at the fall, by the resurrection of the dead and 
the change of the living, is certainly no proof that he is not 
to change his present administration, under which death still 
passes upon all, and introduce another, which he is to conduct 
in person, on the earth. Were ever such means before 
employed to prove such a proposition ? 

His next proof-text, happily, has a direct relation to the 
subject, and presents an unanswerable confutation of his 
whole doctrine. 


“ Repent ye therefore, and be converted in order to the blotting out of your sins, 
when times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord; and he shall 
send to you the preordained Messiah, Jesus, whom the heavens must receive, until 
the times of the restitution of all of which God has spoken by the mouth of all the 
prophets from the beginning.”—Acts iii. 19-21. 


“ Whether we understand the restitution here meant, of a moral or a 
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physical restitution, or both, considered as the burden of all Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, and requiring complete accomplishment ere Christ can 
come—the words of the apostle are clearly subversive of a millennial 
state after Christ comes.”—Pp. 147, 148, 


There is thus in the passage he cites, an express announce- 
ment that there is to be a limit to Christ’s continuance in the 
heavens, and that he is again to be sent to the Israelites; and - 
that the time of his coming is to be the time of the restitution 
of all which God has foretold by all the prophets from the 
commencement of their national history. What then is the 
restitution of all that God has foretold by the prophets? The 
answer is, the restoration of the Israelites to their covenant 
relation as God’s people, the deliverance of the sanctified from 
death and mortality the penalty of sin, and the earth from 
the curse of barrenness and disorder ; and God’s visible mani- 
festation of himself to men. This is apparent from the im- 
port of amoxaracracis, translated restitution, which literally 
denotes a restoration to a former state. It is not a conver- 
sion of the Gentiles therefore, for that would not be a restora- 
tion to a formér condition. It is a return of the Israelites to 
their national land, and re-adoption as God’s people ; a restor- 
ation of the holy dead to life, and of living believers to the 
immortality forfeited by the first pair; a renovation of the 
earth from the curse to which it was subjected by their apos- 
tasy ; and the visible manifestation of God to the race, and 
communication to them of his will ;—as these several events 
are predicted by the prophets as to be contemporaneous, and 
parts of the great system of measures that is to distinguish 
that new administration of the world. All these will be a 
restitution of what had existed before ; and had been set aside 
by the revolt first of the first pair, and subsequently of the 
Israelites. The first of these especially is predicted by Moses, 
Deut. xxx.; 2 Sam. vii. 10; David, Ps. ii.; Isaiah Ixvi. 
18-24; Jeremiah xxx. 1-22; Ezekiel, xxvi.; Daniel xii. ; 
Hosea iii. 4-15; Joel iii.; Amos ix.11; Micah iv.; Zeph. 
iii. ; Zech. x.—xiv. ; Malachi, iii. 1-6 ; and the others by several 
of them, especially Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

The millennium is, accordingly, to follow this restitution, not 
to precede it. The conversion of the nations, and the reign 
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of righteousness and peace are everywhere exhibited 

as contemporaneous with, and following the restoration of 
the Israelites, not as preceding it. It is in the last days, when 
the Lord’s house is established on the top of the mountains, 
that all the Gentiles are to flow unto it, the word of the Lord 
is to go forth from Jerusalem, and the nations are to beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and learn war no more.—TIsaiah ii. It is when Christ 
begins to judge the weak in righteousness, to do justice to the 
meek of the earth, to slay the wicked with the breath of his 
lips,—which is to be at his coming—and to set his hand to 
gather the remnant of his people from their dispersion ; that 
the earth is to be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea, and the wolf is to dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid.—Isaiah xi. 

That the apostle had a special reference to their restoration 
is indicated by his appeal to the prophets who had uttered 
predictions and promises that had a direct relation to them. 
Thus the promise recorded by Moses, which he first quotes, 
was made expressly to the Israelites. ‘For Moses truly said 
unto the fathers: a prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; Him shall ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass that every soul which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the people.” As this is alleged 
to confirm his announcement of a mission of Christ, and a 
restitution that were then future, it implies that Christ is per- 
sonally to reveal himself to the Israelites, and give them new 
revelations of his will. He adds: “ Yea, and all the prophets 
from Samuel”—who announced the oath of God to David, that 
the throne and kingdom of his offspring should be established 
for ever, and the final and everlasting settlement of the 
Israelites in their land,—2 Sam. vii. 7-16—“ and those that 
follow after as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold 
these days,’—of restitution. “Ye are the children of the 
prophets, and of the covenant which God made with our 
fathers, saying unto Abraham, and in thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed.” This indicates both that 
the Israelites are, as God’s covenant people, to be the special 
subjects of the restitution ; and that the time at which it is to 
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take place, is to be the time when all nations are to become 
artakers of salvation. 

That Christ’s coming is to be at the commencement of the 
times of this restitution, not, as Mr. B. represents, at its close, 
is taught most explicitly in the passage itself. His continu- 
ance in heaven is to terminate at the commencement of the 
times of the restitution. The heavens must retain him until 
the times of the restitution. No language can be more spe- 
cific, or more effectually contravene Mr. Brown’s representa- 
tion, that it requires the “ complete accomplishment, ere Christ 
can come,” “of all Old Testament prophecy.” He might as 
well claim that Christ’s command to the apostles to tarry at 
Jerusalem «és ti/l they were endowed with power from on 
high, was a command to continue there till the period of their 
possessing that power had expired ; and that his statement that 
the inhabitants of the ancient world eat and drank, married 
and were given in marriage, «xg: until Noah entered into the 
ark, and the flood came and destroyed them all, is.a statement 
that they eat and drank, married and were betrothed, until 
the period of the flood had wholly passed. What beautiful 
exemplifications of his perspicacity as a critic, and reliableness 
as a logician! The passage thus teaches in the most express 
and emphatic manner, that Christ’s continuance in the hea- 
vens is to terminate at the commencement of the times of 
restitution ; that that restitution is to include as one of its 
conspicuous elements the restoration of the Israelites ; and is 
to be followed by their everlasting occupation of their national 
country ; and that it is to be contemporaneous with the other 
great events assigned by the prophets to the same period, 
the resurrection of the holy dead, the change of living believ- 
ers to immortal, the conversion of the Gentiles, the renovation 
of the earth, and the gift to the race of new revelations. 

He next offers Acts ix. 25-28, in which Ps. ii. 1, 2, is 
applied by the apostles to the conspiracy of Pilate, the Gen- 
tiles, and the people of Israel against Christ at his trial and 
crucifixion; and avers that they apply the whole Psalm 
“beyond all contradiction,” to Christ’s present sovereignty 
and rule in the heavens.” As usual, however, he is altogether 
mistaken. 
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«“ Why do nations rage, and the people imagine vain things; the kings of the 
earth set themselves, and rulers consult together against Jehovah, and against his 
anointed. For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before 
to be done.” 


The proposition Mr. Brown attempts to prove by this pas. 
sage is not only that Christ’s kingdom is already in being, but 
that it is to continue “unchanged both in character and form 
till the last judgment ;” that “its administration,” “constitu- 
tion,” and “structure,” will remain unaltered ; and that “no 
new economical arrangements or change of dispensation will 
be introduced from the commencement to the close of its 
earthly career.” What proof of it, however, is there here? 
The apostles merely quote that part of the Psalm which 
exhibits the nations as raging, and the kings and rulers as 
taking counsel against Christ. They do not represent any of 
its other predictions as already accomplished, such as the 
inauguration of Christ as king on the hill of Zion, the gift to 
him of the Gentile nations as his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth as his possession, and his breaking 
them in pieces with an iron rod, and dashing them as a potter’s 
vessel. There is no intimation that the raging of the nations, 
and the conspiracies of the kings and rulers against Christ, had 
terminated, or was speedily to terminate. For aught that is 
foreshown in the Psalm, they were to continue as they in 
fact have for ages. The apostles indeed show that they con- 
templated their continuance ; for they prayed, not that Christ 
would immediately interpose, and crush his foes by his resist- 
less power, but that he would grant them,—notwithstanding 
the opposition of the rulers—to speak his word with boldness, 
and verify it by signs and wonders. The inauguration of 
Christ as king of Zion, and the gift to him of the Gentiles 
universally as his inheritance, are exhibited as taking place 
after the nations had raged, and the kings and rulers con- 
spired against him; and for aught that appears in the pre- 
diction, they might be at the distance of ages. Neither the 
passage therefore quoted by the apostles, nor the other part 
of the Psalm, presents the slightest proof that the administra- 
tion instituted by Christ on his ascension, is to continue un- 
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changed to the end of his kingdom. Instead, it expressly 
declares that after the nations have raged, and conspired 
against him, and attempted to free themselves from his 
dominion, and while they are continuing the attempt, God 
is to announce to them in his wrath, that he has constituted 
his king on Zion his holy hill, and is to declare the decree by 
which he is to have dominion over all nations, and ‘is to dash 
them to pieces as a potter’s vessel; and the period of that in- 
auguration and investiture with the dominion of the earth, and 
punishment of the nations, is expressly assigned in the vision, 
Dan. vii. 9-14, to the time of the judgment and destruction 
of the antichristian rulers of the fourth monarchy, which is 
yet future. His reception of the sovereignty of the earth is 
assigned also in the Apocalypse to the times of the seventh 
trumpet, when he is to descend from heaven with the armies 
of the saints, and destroy the wild beast and false prophet. 
Such is the result of his attempt to verify his theory by that 
passage. 

He next alleges a text that is altogether irrelevant to his 
proposition; as it simply announces that God has exalted 
Christ as a Chief and Saviour. “The God of our fathers 
raised Jesus, whom ye put to death, hanging on a tree. Him 
hath God exalted at his right hand a Prince and Saviour, to 
give repentance and remission of sins.”—Acts v. 30, 31. 
What proof is there here that Christ is to continue his pre- 
sent mode of administration to the last judgment? Mr. 
Brown manifestly regards the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, as a demonstration that he is 
for ever to reign there; which is directly taking for granted 
the point he affects to prove. 

He founds his last and most confident argument on a class 
of passages which teach that Christ is to reign at the right 
hand of God, till his foes are made his footstool. The first are : 


Ps. ex. i. “ Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool ;” and Acts ii. 34,35, in which that is quoted. 

Heb. x. 11,12. “ This man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, sat down 
in continuance at the right hand of God, from thenceforth expecting till his ene- 
mies be made his footstool. 

1 Corinth. xv. 24-26. “ Afterward, the last band [shall rise from the dead], 
when he shall deliver the sovereignty to God even the Father, when he shall have 
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put down atu rule, and at authority and power ; for he must reign till he has 
put ALL enemies under his feet.” 


“These passages afford abundant materials for settling the whole 
question of Christ’s kingdom.”—Pp. 152, 153. 


He assumes, accordingly, that they show, “ beyond all con- 
tradiction,” that he is to reign in heaven, till all his enemies 
are subdued, and he delivers to the Father the sovereignty he 
exercises during that reign. As usual, however, he is wholly 
in error. In the first place, he omits to notice the distinction 
between Christ’s foes, who are mentioned, Psalm cx. i., Acts 
ii. 34, 35, Heb. x. 11, 12, and all enemies, whoever they are, 
exercising rule, authority, and power, mentioned 1 Corinth. 
xv. 24-26. Who, then, are the foes and enemies designated 
in the former? They are undoubtedly human beings solely, 
the nations, peoples, kings, and rulers, enumerated Ps. ii., who 
rage, take counsel against him, and endeavor to free them- 
selves from his dominion. This is indicated in Ps. cx. The 
verse that follows the command, “Sit thou at my right hand, 
till I make thy foes thy footstool,” exhibits him as to rule at 
Jerusalem, and among his enemies ; and represents these ene- 
mies, like those of Ps. ii., as Gentile nations and kings. 


«“ The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. The Lord will send the rod of thy strength—the rod of 
chastisement—out of Zion; rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. Thy people 
—the Israelites—are free-will offerings in the day of thy power, in the beauties of 
holiness ; from the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth ;’—that 
is, they are voluntarily to submit to his sceptre at the opening of his millennial 
reign, not to be subdued, like his Gentile enemies, by avenging judgments. “ The 
Lord hath sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedek. The Lord at thy right hand shall strike through kings in the day 
of his wrath. He shall judge among the nations; he shall fill with dead bodies ; 
he shall wound the head—the chiefs—over many countries.”—V. 1-6. 


These are human beings exclusively, and the antichristian 
powers, undoubtedly, who are to be destroyed at his coming, 
and whose destruction is exhibited, Dan. vii. 9-14, as imme- 
diately preceding his investiture with the dominion of the 
earth, and institution of the kingdom of the saints—and, also, 
Zechariah xiv., Joel iii., and Rev. xix. The conquest, how- 
ever, of these enemies will not necessarily involve the subjec- 
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tion of all his foes. Who, then, are his other enemies, who 
are to be put under his feet at the resurrection of the last 
band of the dead? We have the answer, Rev. xx. They 
are the nations who are to be excited to revolt after Satan’s 
release at the end of the thousand years; the unholy dead, 
who are then to be raised and judged; Satan himself, who is 
then to be consigned to eternal punishment ; and finally, 
death, the last enemy, which is then to be abolished. The 
fact, therefore, that Christ is to reign in heaven till the time 
of the destruction of the usurping kings and _ hostile nations, 
who oppose the institution of his kingdom on the earth, is no 
proof whatever that he is not to descend to the earth and 
reign in person over that kingdom, during the thousand years 
which are to precede the destruction of the other class of his 
foes. 

In the next place, the exaltation of Christ at the right hand 
of the Majesty on High, denotes in reality, not a mere local 
exaltation or elevation to heaven, but rather his investiture 
with the sovereignty of the universe, or supreme power in 
heaven and on earth. Thus, his being set by the Father at 
his own right hand, “in the heavenly places,” is described by 
Paul as his being exalted “far above all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this age, but in that which is to come,” 
Eph. i. 20, 21; and as the gift to him of “a name that is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those in heaven, and those on earth, and those 
under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” Phil. ii. 
9-11, and that supreme authority over the whole empire of 
the Almighty, he is to exercise from the times of the restitu- 
tion of things to the epoch of his delivery of the sovereignty 
to the Father, as well as during his continuance in heaven. 
He is accordingly exhibited in the Apocalypse, in the vision 
of the New Jerusalem, in which God is to dwell with men 
during the millennium, as exercising his authority at the 
right hand of the Father. Thus “the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple” of the New Jerusalem, Rev. 
xxi. 22; ‘“ The throne of God and the Lamb are to be in it,” 
and its “pure river of water of life” is to proceed “out of 
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the throne of God and the Lamb,” Rev. xxii. 1, 2. And 
finally, in harmony with this, the delivery of the kingdom or 
sovereignty to the Father, which is to take place after the 
resurrection of the last band of the dead, and subjection of all 
his enemies, is the surrendering to the Father of that supreme 
authority over the whole universe of creatures, in distinction 
from his dominion over this world. This is indicated by the 
fact that the dominion with which he is to be invested at his 
second coming, over all people, nations, and languages, is to 
be an everlasting dominion that shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, Dan. vii. 14. 
As his dominion over this world is never to be relinquished, 
and the only other dominion with which he is invested is the 
sovereignty of other worlds, it is clear that the sovereignty 
he is to restore to the Father after the judgment of the last 
band raised from the dead, is the sovereignty of other 
worlds. “These passages,” thus, in truth, “afford abundant 
materials for settling the whole question of Christ’s kingdom ;” 
but they settle it by confuting Mr. Brown’s proposition, and 
establishing the great fact which he alleges them to over- 
throw. 

Such is the mode in which Mr. Brown treats the question 
respecting the future kingdom of Christ, in regard to which 
there is a greater number of predictions, and a more ample 
revelation to guide the inquirer than on any other he 
discusses ; yet not one of the passages which show that he is 
to return from heaven and reign on the earth has he noticed, 
with the exception of Acts iii. 19-21, Isaiah ix. 6, 7, and 
Zech. vi. 12-17, which he totally misrepresents. Instead of 
seeking, by an exact interpretation of the chief texts that 
relate to the subject, to ascertain what it is that God has 
revealed respecting it, he employs himself in endeavoring to 
establish the monstrous solecism that the throne of Jehovah 
in the heavens is the throne of David; perverts the whole 
series of passages which he alleges to verify it; and then 
uses it, as though it were demonstrated, to set aside the 
numerous indisputable teachings of the Sacred Word which it 
contradicts. Would such a course be likely to be taken by a 
fair inquirer in the advocacy of a demonstrable truth? Does 
it not rather indicate a mind warped from impartiality, 
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enthralled by the power of a false idea, and resolved to 
sustain it at all hazards ? 
We shall resume the notice of his work in the next number. 





Art. Il.—A Designation anp Exposition or THE Ficures 
oF Isaran, Cuaprers XI. anp XII. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue exhibition of a prince of the house of David as 
a shoot from the root of Jesse, with which the pre- 
diction commences, was suggested probably by the figure 
at the close of the tenth chapter, by which the Assyrian 
monarch and his army are represented as the forest of 
Lebanon. Though in number, strength, and magnificence, 
they were like the trees of that mountain, they were to be 
felled by the Almighty at one stroke. On the other hand, 
though the house of David was to be divested of its power, 
and like the stump of a tree that has long been cut down, 
seem on the point of extinction, the great personage was at 
length to be born of it who had already been predicted as the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, who 
should re-gather the tribes of Israel from their dispersion, 
redeem the world from the curse of sin, and reign over it for 
ever in glory. The prophet first exhibits his descent, draws 
his character, and depicts his peculiarities as a king; and 
then describes the condition of the animal world and of man- 
kind under his reign; foreshows the restoration of the 
Israelites and reconciliation of Judah and Ephraim; and 
finally, chapter XIL., recites the song in which they are to 
acknowledge and celebrate God’s grace to them. 

1, 2, 3,4. Metaphors in the use of shoot and branch for a 
descendant of Jesse, and stump and roots to denote the line 
of which that individual was to be born. “ And there shall 
come forth a shoot, or sprout, from the stump of Jesse ; and a 
branch shall grow from his roots,” v. 1. The exhibition 
of the family of Jesse as a stump, implies that it was to be 
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stripped of its royal prerogatives and reduced to ruin, 
before the time came in which the prediction was to be 
accomplished. The same image is used, chap. lili. 2. “He 
shall grow up before him as a tender plant ; and as a root out 
of a dry ground.” He is denominated the Branch also by 
several other prophets; and the same character is given by 
them as by Isaiah, of his reign. “ Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will raise up unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute justice 
and judgment in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely; and this is the name whereby 
he shall be called, the Lord our Righteousness.” Jeremiah 
xxiii. 5,6; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12. He is undoubtedly, therefore, 
the Messiah, and the earth is to be the scene of his reign. 
Some have, indeed, referred the prediction to Hezekiah; but 
that prince presents no resemblance to this monarch in 
wisdom and righteousness; nor did the conditions of the 
Israelites, the Gentile nations, or the animal tribes, during his 
sway, exhibit any correspondence to those that are here fore- 
told. No restoration of the Israelites from captivity then 
took place, no reconciliation of Judah and Ephraim, no 
change of the ferocious animals to harmlessness, and no 
spread of the knowledge of God throughout the earth, and 
conversion of the Gentiles. 

5. Metaphor, in the use of rest upon, to denote the per- 
petual presence of the Spirit,—* And the Spirit of Jehovah 
shall rest upon him ; the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of Jehovah,” v. 2. This Spirit of seven cha- 
racteristics, comprising all the great attributes which he 
exerts and displays in his influences on men, and symbolized 
in the Apocalypse by the seven lamps and seven eyes, is to 
abide and co-operate with him perpetually ; not occasionally 
only, as with other princes of the house of David, and with 
the prophets. 

6. Hypocatastasis. “And he shall smell—inhale or detect 
the odor of things—in the fear of Jehovah,” v. 3. This 
unusual expression has received a variety of interpretations, 
and is in a degree obscure. The act of smelling is used, how- 
ever, it is probable, by substitution for the act of determining 
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by a piercing glance, or searching scrutiny, the moral quali- 
ties of men and their actions. The nature of many material 
things as agreeable or offensive, healthful or hurtful, is ascer- 
tained by their scent. The exercise of that sharp and power- 
ful sense by which the qualities of the minutest emanations 
from bodies are detected, is put for a corresponding exercise 
of a keen and delicate sensibility to moral qualities in discern- 
ing the characters of men. That this faculty of instantly and 
infallibly detecting their moral nature is to be exercised by 
him in the fear of Jehovah, is a beautiful trait. Unlike other 
monarchs, who are often betrayed into rashness and injustice 
by their great talents, he is to be as absolute in his benignity 
and rectitude as in his intelligence. Thisis indicated also by 
the description that follows—* And he shall not judge accord- 
ing to the sight of his eyes, nor reprove according to the hear- 
ing of his ears. And he shall judge in righteousness the poor ; 
and give judgment in equity to the meek of the earth,” v. 3, 
4. He is not to found his decisions on external appearances, 
nor be misled by the professions of men, but will perfectly 
comprehend them and judge them according to their nature. 

7, 8,9. Metaphors. “And shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and shall slay the wicked with the breath of 
his lips,’ v. 4. To smite with the tongue is to denounce or 
condemn, Jeremiah xviii. 18. To slay with the breath of the 
lips is to pronounce a sentence of death, or consign to 
slaughter. His tongue is elliptically called the rod of his 
mouth. The sense is the same as though the expression had 
been, He shall smite the earth with his tongue, which is the 
rod of his mouth. In accordance with this Christ is exhibited 
in the Apocalypse, xix. 15, 21, as slaying the armies of the 
wild beast with a sword proceeding from his mouth; and, 2 
Thess. ii. 8, as consuming the Man of Sin with the breath of 
his mouth. It is to be at that crisis, doubtless, that he is to 
exert the acts here ascribed to him. 

10, 11. Metaphors, in denominating righteousness and faith- 
fulness a girdle. ‘And righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins,” v. 5. The 
office of the girdle of an eastern monarch was to bind his robe 
to his body so as to give symmetry to his form, and render 
his dress compatible with freedom and dignity of motion. A 
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ful sense by which the qualities of the minutest emanations 
from bodies are detected, is put for a corresponding exercise 
of a keen and delicate sensibility to moral qualities in discern- 
ing the characters of men. That this faculty of instantly and 
infallibly detecting their moral nature is to be exercised by 
him in the fear of Jehovah, is a beautiful trait. Unlike other 
monarchs, who are often betrayed into rashness and injustice 
by their great talents, he is to be as absolute in his benignity 
and rectitude as in his intelligence. Thisis indicated also by 
the description that follows—“ And he shall not judge accord- 
ing to the sight of his eyes, nor reprove according to the hear- 
ing of his ears. And he shall judge in righteousness the poor ; 
and give judgment in equity to the meek of the earth,” v. 3, 
4. He is not to found his decisions on external appearances, 
nor be misled by the professions of men, but will perfectly 
comprehend them and judge them according to their nature. 

7, 8,9. Metaphors. “And shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and shall slay the wicked with the breath of 
his lips,” v. 4. To smite with the tongue is to denounce or 
condemn, Jeremiah xviii. 18. To slay with the breath of the 
lips is to pronounce a sentence of death, or consign to 
slaughter. His tongue is elliptically called the rod of his 
mouth. The sense is the same as though the expression had 
been, He shall smite the earth with his tongue, which is the 
rod of his mouth. In accordance with this Christ is exhibited 
in the Apocalypse, xix. 15, 21, as slaying the armies of the 
wild beast with a sword proceeding from his mouth; and, 2 
Thess. ii. 8, as consuming the Man of Sin with the breath of 
his mouth. It is to be at that crisis, doubtless, that he is to 
exert the acts here ascribed to him. 
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loose robe would both be ungraceful and an obstacle to ease 
of action. Righteousness and faithfulness are to fill an analo- 
gous office among Christ’s regal attributes, uniting them all in 
perfect harmony and grace, and giving freedom and majesty 
to his acts. What a beautiful delineation of his character! 
He is to form his estimate of men, not from appearances and 
professions, but from a perfect comprehension of their nature ; 
he shall judge and vindicate the poor and meek in upright- 
ness, but convict and condemn the wicked; and truth and 
righteousness shall be as conspicuous elements of all his 
official actions, as the girdle is in the official dress of a magni- 
ficent monarch. These traits of his reign indicate that the 
period to which that part of the prophecy refers is still 
future. There has been no such discrimination in his provi- 
dence hitherto, between the righteous and the wicked; and 
that it is to be in a time that is yet to come is made certain 
by the prediction that next follows, of the change at that period 
of the ferocious and poisonous animals to mildness and harm- 
lessness. 
12. Comparison of the lion in eating straw, with the ox. 
“ And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them. And the 
cow and the bear shall feed; their young shal] lie down 
together ; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den,” v. 
6-8. Many distinguished commentators have regarded this 
passage as tropical, and held that the ferocious and poisonous 
animals are used by a metaphor to denote men of similar 
natures, and that the prediction is that they shall suppress 
their evil passions, and live in peace and concord with the 
righteous, whom they suppose the domestic and tame animals 
represent. Thus, Theodoret says: “By gentle and ferocious 
creatures he expresses the different manners of men; likening 
a rapacious disposition to the wolf, but the mild to a lamb; 
and again the mixed or varying to the leopard, which is a 
spotted animal; but the simple and humble to the kid. So 
he compares to the lion the proud and imperious; the bold 
to the ox; and another differing from those to the calf;” and 
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he held that the prediction had its fulfilment in the church of 
the fourth century in the union of emperors, prefects, and 
other officers of the imperial government, with the unofficial 
and poor in the rites and worship of the church. Jerome 
also spiritualizes it in the same manner. Ceterum juxta 
vivificantem spiritum facilis intelligentia est. Lupus enim 
Paulus qui primum persequebatur et lacerabat ecclesiam, de 
quo dictum est, Benjamin lupus rapax, habitavit cum agno; 
—vel Anania, a quo baptizatus est, vel Petro apostolo cui 
dictum est, Pasce agnos meos. Et pardus qui prius non 
mutabat varietates suas, lotus in fonte Domini accubuit cum 
heedo; non qui a sinistris est, sed qui immolatur in pascha 
Domini. Et hoc notandum quod non agnus et heedus habitent 
et accubent cum lupo et pardo, sed lupus et pardus agni et 
heedi imitentur innocentiam. Leo quoque prius ferocissimus, 
et ovis et vitulus pariter morabuntur. Quod quotidie cernimus 
in ecclesia divites et pauperes, potentes et humiles, reges atque 
privatos pariter commorari, et a pueris parvulis quos apostolos 
intelligimus et apostolicos viros, imperitos sermone, sed non 
scientia, regi in ecclesia. “Interpreted by the life-giving 
Spirit, the meaning is obvious. The wolf Paul, who had 
before persecuted and wounded the church, of whom it was 
said, Benjamin a rapacious wolf, dwells with the lamb—either 
with Ananias, by whom he was baptized, or the apostle Peter to 
whom it was said, feed my lambs. And the leopard which 
never before changed its spots, washed in the fountain of the 
Lord, lies down with the kid—not the scapegoat, but that which 
was slain for the passover! It should be noticed that it is not 
the lamb and kid that change their habits, but the wolf and 
leopard imitate their harmlessness. Also the lion, before the 
most ferocious animal, and the sheep and calf dwell together, 
as we daily see in the church :—the rich and the poor, the 
powerful and the weak, monarchs and subjects dwell together 
and are governed by little children, by whom we understand 
the apostles and apostolic men, unskilled in speech but not 
in knowledge.” It is interpreted on the same theory by 
Cocceius, also, Vitringa, and commentators generally. They 
are unquestionably, however, mistaken. If the passage has 
in fact the meaning which they ascribe to it, it is not, as they 
assume, by a metaphor that it acquires it. The wolf, leopard, 
lion, and bear, are not used by that figure, inasmuch as they 
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are themselves the subjects of the affirmation, not the pre- 
dicates, as they would be were they used metaphorically. 
In metaphorical expressions universally the figure lies 
altogether in the predicate, not in the agent or object te 
which it is applied: as the tempest how/s, the wind sighs, the 
fields smile. In these metaphors it is the verb that is 
transferred from its natural use and employed in ascribing an 
act to the tempest, winds, and fields, which they do not literally 
. exert, but that only resembles the effect they produce. If 
ferocious and meek men had been metaphorized as these 
writers assume, there would have been a direct affirmation 
that the one class are the wolf, leopard, lion, and bear, and the 
other the lamb, kid, ox, and cow. They treat it precisely as 
though the expression were, Cruel and bloody men are wolves, 
leopards, lions, and bears; the poor and meek are lambs, kids, 
oxen, and cows; but the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the cow and the 
bear shall feed, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
Their construction accordingly involves in fact the interpo- 
lation of a passage before that of the prophet, declaring men 
of the two classes to be the animals of the corresponding 
natures; by which men are made the theme of the severab 
propositions, instead of those brutes; and the subjects of the 
prediction thereby entirely changed. It is a monstrous 
violation, therefore, instead of a legitimate interpretation of 
the passage. Whatever its meaning is, the animals mentioned 
in it are the subjects of the prediction, not men. If any of the 
language were used by a metaphor, it would be the verb, not 
the nouns that are their nominatives. But the verbs plainly 
are not employed by a metaphor, as the wolf, leopard, and 
lion, are undoubtedly capable of the acts ascribed to them. 
And, moreover, nothing would be gained by supposing them 
to be used by that figure; as there are no analogous acts 
which they can be presumed to indicate that would not 
involve as great a deviation from their present habits as 
those which these verbs literally express. 

Nor is there any other figure in the passage by which men 
are made the subjects of the prediction. The animals are not 
used by an allegory as representatives of men of resembling 
dispositions. None of the numerous writers, who in fact 
treat them as though they were employed in that relation, 
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regard the passage as allegorical; and it is certain that it is 
not from the consideration that there is no express declara- 
tion that the wolf, leopard, lion, and other animals, are used 
as the representatives of men. The allegory always openly 
announces who it is that the agents or objects which it 
employs denotes, and what their actions are, also, which it 
exemplifies. Nor are they used by the hypocatastasis ; as in that 
figure, as well as the metaphor, the trope lies wholly in the 
predicate, not in the subject to which it is applied; and its 
chief difference from the metaphor is, that the acts, events, or 
conditions of one class which it ascribes to its subject in 
place of another, are compatible with that subject’s nature, 
as well as those which the substituted acts, effects, or condi- 
tions are employed to illustrate. Thus, in the command, “If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two 
eyes, to be cast into hell-fire, where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ; for every one shall be salted with 
fire,’—the eye, an organ of the body, is substituted for an 
affection of the mind, and plucking out the eye, put for sup- 
pressing or eradicating that affection ; but the substituted act 
is as physically possible to the agent, as the act of restraining 
or suppressing the affection which it is employed to represent ; 
and the agent and subject of the substituted act, are the agent 
and subject also of that for which it is substituted. If the 
passage in question, then, were supposed to be used by 
that figure, the animals would still be the subjects of the acts 
denoted by those that are ascribed to them, as absolutely as 
they would had the verbs been used by a metaphor. There 
is no ground, however, for the supposition that they are 
employed by the hypocatastasis. There are no analogous 
acts which those literally expressed by the verbs can be pre- 
sumed to represent. There are none of a resembling kind 
that are any more appropriate than those to-their nature. 
But there is no other figure by which the language could 
possibly be made to denote men and their actions. There is, 
in fact, no figure whatever in it, except the comparison of the 
lion with the ox in eating straw. The animals must, there- 
fore, by the laws of language, be the sole subjects of the 
prediction ; and the acts foretold of them, those which they are 
in fact to exert. 
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13. Comparison of the prevalence and abundance of the 
knowledge of Jehovah throughout the habitable earth, to the 
prevalence and abundance of the water where the earth is 
covered by the sea. “They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, because the earth is full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,’—v. 9. What a 
forceful and impressive similitude! As the waters cover that 
part of the globe which is occupied by the sea, and are pre- 
sent at every point of it: so the knowledge of the Lord is to 
spread over all that part of the earth that rises above the 
ocean and is inhabited by men. The holy mountain is 
Mount Zion. They who are not to hurt nor destroy in all 
the holy mountain, are supposed by Calvin, Hengstenberg, 
Maurer, Alexander, and others, to be men. Jerome, Cocceius, 
Vitringa, and many others, suppose thetn to be the asp, basi- 
lisk, and ferocious animals of the preceding verses ; and that is 
undoubtedly the true meaning, as they are the antecedent of 
the verbs. The reason that the universal knowledge of the 
Lord is alleged as a proof that they are then to be harmless 
is, that at the period when that knowledge is to become 
universal, the curse brought on man, the animal world, and 
the earth, is to be repealed.—Chap. Ixv. 17-25. 

The prophet next predicts the conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the restoration of the Israelites at that epoch. 

14. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating the Messiah the 
Root of Jesse ; whom he had before called a branch from his 
roots, and a sprout from his stock. “And it shall be in that 
day, that the Root of Jesse, which stands as a signal to the 
nations, unto him shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be 
glorious,”—v. 10. Cr more simply, “ And it shall be in that 
day, that the Gentiles shall seek unto the Root-sprout of Jesse, 
which stands as a signal to the nations, and his rest—that is, 
his place or station—shall be glorious.” That he is to stand 
and be as a signal to the nations, that is perceptible at a dis- 
tance, and that the place of his rest shall be glorious, indicate 
that he is to be visible. In the corresponding prediction, 
chap. iv. 5, it is foretold that Jehovah shall then create on 
every dwelling-place on Mount Zion, and on her assemblies, 
a cloud and a smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire 
by night; which is to be an element, doubtless, of its glory. 
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The verb translated seek unto, signifies to inquire of, or con- 
sult for instruction in respect to his will and their duty, and 
shows that he is directly to communicate with them and 
make to them new revelations. There is a similar prediction, 
chap. ii. 3: “And many nations shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of 
the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem.” We are thus 
shown that the glorious place of his rest is to be Mount Zion ; 
and that the nations are to go thither for the purpose of being 
taught what he requires of them; and that he is to speak or 
communicate to them his word, as he did to his ancient 
people and the prophets, and impose on them his law. The 
period when this is to take place is in the last days, and mani- 
festly from his visible presence and communication directly 
with men, after his advent. 

15. Comparison of the Root of Jesse to a signal to the 
nations. As conspicuity is doubtless the relation in which he 
will be to them as a signal, it indicates that he is to be visible, 
and in a mode that will bespeak his deity. The passage is thus 
a clear revelation that he is then to appear in person, and that 
the Gentile nations are to recognise him as the Messiah, and 
submit to his sceptre. There is no law of language by which 
it can bear any other meaning. It is not metaphorical, 
except in the denomination of the Messiah as a Root-sprout 
of Jesse which stands. The acts affirmed of the Messiah and 
the Gentiles, and the characteristic of the place of his rest, 
are not employed by hypocatastasis for others of an analogous 
nature. If they were supposed to be used by that figure, the 
persons and place of which they are affirmed would still be 
the subjects of those which they are employed to denote. 
But they are not substituted for others of a different kind. 
In the first, “unto the Root-sprout of Jesse which stands as 
a signal,” the attitude ascribed to the Root-sprout is appro- 
priate to him considered as a signal. It was for that reason, 
doubtless, that he was denominated a Root-sprout, instead of 
a Branch of Jesse ; that he might be exhibited in an attitude 
of loftiness and conspicuity suited to the office of a signal or 
standard to the nations. No other attitude would accord with 
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that relation. A mere branch extending horizontally from 
the stock, and near the ground, would be unsuitable to it. 
The attitude ascribed to the Root-sprout must therefore be 
taken as denoting precisely what it directly expresses, not as 
put for a position of a different kind. This is made indisputa- 
ble, moreover, by the law of the metaphor, which, when an 
agent or object has been made the subject of that figure, 
requires that the acts, conditions, or qualities that are then 
affirmed of it shall be appropriate to the nature that has been 
metaphorically ascribed to it. Thus Judah, being declared to 
be “a lion’s whelp,” is then treated in the other affirmations 
that are made of him as like that animal. “From the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up; he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion: who shall rouse him up?” In like 
manner, the Messiah being exhibited as a Root-sprout, the act 
or attitude that is ascribed to him is conformable to that 
nature, and must be taken, therefore, as denoting that which 
it directly expresses, not as a substitute for another of a differ- 
ent kind. We have thus the most absolute certainty from 
the laws of language, that there is no other figure in that part 
of the passage than the metaphor; and that that which it 
ascribes to him is nothing else than a visibility and conspicu- 
ousness to the nations, by which he shall be to them like a 
signal that may be seen at a distance. 

In the second affirmation, “and unto him shall the Gentiles 
seek,” or repair, as to an oracle for knowledge in respect to 
the future ; or of him shall they ask counsel—the act ascribed 
to the Gentiles cannot be supposed to be used as a substitute 
for another of a different kind. There is nothing in the 
ascription that requires or suggests such a supposition. In 
Christ’s command to pluck out the eye, and cut off the hand 
and foot, if they offend, the exhibition of those organs as 
offending is supposititious, and the direction to eradicate and 
exscind them founded on that supposition, and requires to be 
construed accordingly. No one infers from it that the foot 
or hand is in fact to be cut off, or the eye plucked out, in 
order to one’s preventing himself from sinning. Instead, it is 
seen that they are used simply to show that the affections and 
passions, which are the real occasions of sin, are to be sup- 
pressed and eradicated in a manner as stern, self-denying, 
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and effective for them, as the excision or eradication of an 
important bodily organ would be, were that the necessary 
means of avoiding transgression. But in the prediction in 
question, “unto him shall the Gentiles seek for knowledge,” 
or, “unto him shall they apply for counsel,” there is no such 
substitution of one act for another. That is itself a natural 
and appropriate act: it is suitable to the visibleness and con- 
spicuity in which it is shown in the preceding clause he is 
then to appear to them; and there is no other act more 
natural and appropriate either to them or him of which it can i 
be used as a substitute. To treat it, therefore, as employed 

by a hypocatastasis to denote a different act, were not only 

groundless, but in violation of the law of that figure. We —~ 
have thus the utmost certainty that it is used in its literal 

and not in a figurative sense. 

Such is the fact, also, with the last affirmation, “and ‘his i 
rest—or the place of his manifestation—shall be glorious.” 4 
There is no room for the supposition that glorious is used 
as a substitute for another quality. It cannot denote an 
invisible and spiritual property or characteristic, for it is 
attributed to a place or natural locality, and must signify, 
therefore, a property or characteristic of a locality, and that 
is perceptible to the senses. We have thus not merely a pro- 
bability, but the most absolute demonstration from the nature 
of the hypocatastasis, that none of the affirmations of the pas- 
sage are used by that figure. 

Nor is it symbolical. The Root of Jesse and the nations 
are not symbols seen by the prophet in vision. They were 
not beheld by him in the condition and exerting the acts 
ascribed to them. The events predicted are predicted as 
future, not as witnessed by him. There, moreover, is no ad 
other being of whom the Messiah could be a symbol. No 
other is ever to fill such an office towards men. Nor is there 
any other body of men than the Gentiles, whom the Gentiles 
could symbolize. They would of necessity denote themselves, 
if used as symbols, as there is no other class whom they can 
be supposed to signify. They have no adaptation to represent 
Israelites ; and they are, moreover, expressly discriminated 
from them in the prediction that immediately follows. That 

the Root of Jesse and the Gentiles are used to denote not 
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any other agents is certain also, from the comparison of the 
office the Messiah is to fill towards them, to that of a standard 
or signal; as in that figure the agents or objects it is 
employed to illustrate, are always those that are expressly 
named. 

16. Hypocatastasis. “And it shall be in that day, that 
Jehovah shall stretch out his hand the second time to recover 
the remnant of his people that shall be left from Assyria, and 
from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from 
Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the 
islands of the sea,” v. 11. Extending his hand is put for 
analogous acts of his providence, to deliver or repossess him- 
self of his people. Pathros is the Thebais, or upper Egypt. 
Cush is Ethiopia and a part of southern Arabia, inhabited 
by the same race. Elam isa part of Media, Shinar Meso- 
potamia, and Hamath a city of Syria, on the Orontes. The 
period of this interposition for the restoration of his people is 
defined as that in which the Root of Jesse shall visibly mani- 
fest himself in glory at Jerusalem, and the Gentiles shall go 
there to learn his will. It is to be after his advent therefore. 
The dispersion of the Israelites at the present time, is obvi- 
ously such as is contemplated by the prophecy. They are 
scattered not only throughout Egypt, Ethiopia, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, but throughout the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean and western seas. 

17. Hypocatastasis. “And he shall set up a signal to the 
nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and bring 
together the dispersed of Judah from the four wings of the 
earth,’ v. 12. Setting up a signal, like the standard of an 
army, is put for some analogous act or sign which will show 
to the Israelites that it is his will that they should return to 
their ancient land ; and like the pillar of cloud and fire in their 
journey from Egypt, indicate the points at which they are to 
assemble, and the route by which they are to proceed. 

18. Metaphor in the use of wings to denote the distant 
regions of the earth, east and west, north and south. 

19, 20. Metaphors in the use of depart and cut off. “And 
the envy of Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah 
shall be cut off. Ephraim shall not envy Judah; and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim,” v. 13. To depart, which is to move 
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from one place to another, is not literally predicable of envy, 
which, instead of a real subsistence, is but an act. It is used 
by a metaphor to denote that the envy of Ephraim shall cease. 
Those two branches of Israel are no more to be rivals, but to 
be united under one government. To cut off, is literally to 
exscind, or separate by cutting, as a bough from a tree, or a 
limb from the body. It is applied to the adversaries of Judah, 
to denote that they are to be put to death. That Ephraim is 
no more to envy Judah, nor Judah to vex Ephraim, is because 
they are to be gathered together as one nation under the 
Messiah, and implies therefore that their restoration is to be 
real, not figurative. It was as rival and hostile powers that 
they envied and harassed one another. It is in their national 
capacity, or re-union as tribes, that they are to abstain from 
rivalry. Otherwise the prediction would be incongruous. 
How will it be a peculiarity of that period, any more than of 
the present age, and others that have passed since their dis- 
persion, that they do not envy and vex each other, if they do 
not exist in such a relation as to render it possible ? 

21. Metaphor. “And they shall fly upon the shoulders of 
the Philistines, towards the sea,” v. 14. The act ascribed to 
them is that of a bird pouncing on its prey; and denotes a 
violent assault, and conquest of them. Some suppose, from 
the fact that there is no longer a people there who are known 
as Philistines, that the term must be used by a figure to denote 
persons sustaining an analogous relation to the church. But 
denominatives formed from the names of countries, are applied 
to the inhabitants of those countries without any considera- 
tion of their national descent ; as European, Asiatic, African, 
Syrian. In like manner Philistines may be used for the 
inhabitants of Philistia, although they may not be descendants 
of the ancient race of that country. 

22. Elliptical metaphors in denominating the native inhabit- 
ants the sons of the east. “Together they shall spoil the 
sons of the east,” v.14. That is, those who not only possess 
the region, called the east, but had their birth and nurture 
there. : 

23. Hypocatastasis. ‘And they shall lay their hand upon 
Edom and Moab, and the children of Ammon shall obey them,” 
v. 14. The act of laying their hand upon Edom and Moab, 
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is substituted for seizing them by conquest, or taking posses- 
sion of them. 

24. Elliptical metaphor in the use of tongue, to denote a 
narrow branch of the sea terminating in a point. “And Je- 
hovah will destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea.” The 
sea, the extremity of which is destroyed, is the Arabian gulf. 
The verb, in the original, signifies to devote to destruction. 

25. Hypocatastasis. “And he will shake his hand over 
the river with his vehement wind, and strike it into seven 
streams, and make them tread it in shoes,” v.15. Shaking 
his hand is substituted for an act of will or providence. The 
figure bespeaks in a sublime manner his infinite power. He 
has but to beckon, and a resistless wind strikes the stream, 
and driving it into seven separate channels, leaves the original 
bed dry. The river is the Euphrates. 

26. Hypocatastasis, in the use of highway to denote a 
way that is freed from obstructions and made easy of passage. 
“ And there shall be a highway for the remnant of my people 
that shall be left from Assyria, as there was for Israel in the 
day of his coming up from the land of Egypt,” v.6. Thata 
literal highway, or artificial road, is not meant, is seen from 
its resemblance to that of the Israelites in their march from 
Egypt to Canaan. They had merely a way freed from its 
natural obstructions, not a road made by art. It is used to 
show that a way will be opened to them by the removal of 
all great obstructions, like the Red Sea and the Euphrates, 
and the provision perhaps in the desert between Assyria and 
Palestine, of water and food, as they were provided for the 
Israelites in their journeying through the wilderness. 

27. Comparison of the highway from Assyria with the 
way of the Israelites from Egypt. 

This prediction of the restoration of the Israelites to their 
ancient land is regarded by many commentators as a predic- 
tion of their conversion to Christianity and admission to the 
church. Some suppose that their return to Palestine from 
the places of their dispersion is used by a metaphor to denote 
their accession to the church. It is, however, wholly 
mistaken; as the act ascribed to the Israelites is compatible 
with their nature and condition, not an act that is only 
practicable to some other class of agents, as it should be, in 
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order to be ascribed to them by a metaphor. They are 
actually dispersed through all the countries mentioned by the 
prophet, and their return is no more an impossible or 
unnatural act, than their migration there, or movement in 
any other direction. It is certain, therefore, trom the princi- 
ple of the metaphor,—which is the ascription of a nature, act, 
or condition, to an agent or object that does not belong to it, 
—that the act here affirmed of them is not employed by that 
figure. 

Those writers, however, in fact, though unaware of it, 
proceed on the assumption that this prophecy is symbolical 
instead of figurative; for they treat the act of returning to 
Palestine as representative of a conversion to Christ, Edom 
and Moab as symbols of anti-christian or unchristianized 
countries or powers, and the conquest of those countries as the 
conquest of the enemies of the church, orthe heathen. But this 
is as erroneous as the other. The prediction is not symbolic. 
The Root of Jesse, the Gentiles, the Israelites, the countries 
from which they are to return, the act itself of their return, 
Edom, Moab, and the children of Ammon, and their conquest 
of those countries and that people, were not exhibited to the 
prophet in vision, and the acts and events beheld by him 
which are foretold of them. They are predicted as to take 
place at a future day, not represented as witnessed by him, 
as a visionary spectacle, as they would have been had 
they been symbols. Moreover, the act of returning to 
Palestine is not a proper symbol of a conversion to God. A 
return to Palestine does not necessarily involve or imply 
even a nominal conversion to Christianity. Thousands of 
Israelites migrate thither now, without any relinquishment of 
their disbelief that Christ is the Messiah. Besides, as the 
Christian church is, at the period when the prophecy is to be 
fulfilled, to be established in all the lands from which the 
Israelites are to return, as is shown by the prediction that the 
Gentiles are then to seek to Christ; a return from those lands 
where the Christian faith is universally to be held, is not a 
proper symbol of a conversion to Christ. It would be merely 
to move from one christianized region to another, which 
presents no resemblance to a change from unbelief to faith, 
and from enmity to love. And finally, if the countries in 
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which they are dispersed, the land they are to possess, and 
the act of returning, are symbols of things of a different 
nature, then must the Israelites themselves and the Gentiles 
be taken as symbols of men of different classes; which is 
impossible, as there are no others among the inhabitants of 
the earth. The assumption that the prophecy is symbolic is 
thus altogether untenable. We have, therefore, all the 
demonstration that the laws of language and symbols can 
furnish, that the event it foreshows is such a restoration of the 
Israelites to their ancient country as it literally describes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tuis is confirmed by the acknowledgments and celebrations 
which the prophet next shows they are to utter on that 
occasion, which imply that their condition as a people is 
altogether changed ; and by extraordinary interpositions and 
displays of power, such as would be involved in a miraculous 
restoration to their national country, like that which is 
described in the preceding prediction. 

1. Apostrophe to the Israelites, though not expressly 
named,—as now no longer two nations, but a single people, 
and implying, therefore, their literal restoration and re-union. 
“And in that day thou—TIsrael—shalt say, O Lord, I will 
praise thee,” v. 1. 

2. Metaphor, in the exhibition of anger as turned away ;— 
which signifies a motion in space, to denote that it is no longer 
exercised towards them. “ Though thou wast angry with me, 
thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me,” v. 1. 

3, 4, 5, 6. Metonymies of the effect for its cause or source, 
and of a work for its subject. “Behold God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid; for Jah Jehovah is my 
strength and song; and he is become my salvation,” v. 2. 
Saivation is put for Saviour, or the author of salvation ; 
strength for the author or source of strength, or him who 
exerts the strength that gives deliverance and safety ; and 
song for the subject of the song, or him who is celebrated in 
it, and occasions the joy which it expresses. 

7. Hypocatastasis. “And ye shall draw water with joy 
from the springs of salvation,” v. 3. Springs of salvation are 
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salutary springs, or springs that refresh, invigorate, and give 
health. To draw water with alacrity and gladness from such 
springs, is put for embracing with promptness and exhilara- 
tion the blessings generally provided for them by God, who is 
the source of their salvation. 

8. Apostrophe. “And in that day shall ye say, Praise ye 
Jehovah ; call upon his name, make known among the nations 
his exploits, remind that his name is exalted. Praise Jehovah, 
because he has done excellent things ; known is this in all the 
earth,” v. 4,5. They are here exhibited as addressing one 
another, and exhorting to this commemoration of Jehovah’s 
wonderful works towards them. 

9. Metaphor in the use of exalted, which denotes elevation 
in space, to signify that his name is manifested in such a 
manner as to attract in a higher measure the adoration and 
love of her people. 

10. Apostrophe. “Cry out and shout, O inhabitant of Zion, 
for great in the midst of thee is the Holy One of Israel,” v. 6. 
This is addressed to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in distine- 
tion from the Israelites generally ; and indicates, like the 
prediction that his rest shall be glorious, that Zion is then to 
be the scene of great and majestic displays of his presence. 

1. The contrast which Christ’s reign is to present to theirs 
who have hitherto swayed the earth, is worthy of his perfec- 
tions, and shows that his presence and rule is to be an infinite 
blessing to the race. The great monarchs of the nations who 
precede him, are like ferocious brutes that naturally prey on 
the harmless and helpless animals. But omniscience, omni- 
potence, infallible wisdom, and infinite righteousness and 
benignity, are his attributes ; and instead of oppressing and 
destroying, he is to protect and vindicate the weak and 
unoffending ; and instead of justifying and prospering, is to 
convict and punish the wicked. 

2. This prophecy plainly shows that Christ is to exert the 
rule here ascribed to him in person and visibly to men, that 
he is then to discriminate perfectly between the good and the 
evil, that all noxious and ferocious creatures are to become 
harmless, that the earth is to be filled with the knowledge of 
him, that the Gentiles are to recognise and acknowledge him 
as the Messiah, and repair to him for instruction respecting 
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his will, and that the Israelites are then to be restored by 
extraordinary means to their ancient land, and reunited as 
a nation. As these great futurities are thus revealed, and 
with a clearness and certainty that cannot be evaded, except 
by a violation of the indisputable and fundamental laws of 
language, they are to be received with as entire trust as any 
of the other events that God has made known for our faith. 
To disbelieve them, is to disbelieve him. To attempt to 
expunge them from the prophecy, and introduce others in 
their stead, is not to interpret, but to put aside his word, and 
substitute another in its place. To denounce them as 
unworthy of his perfections, as some unhappily do, is in effect 
to impeach his wisdom and truth, and exhibit his word as 
unworthy of trust. 

3. Some hesitate to receive this prediction of the restora- 
tion of the Israelites on the ground that they cannot see that 
it can answer any end that seems to present a sufficient 
reason for so extraordinary a measure. The question, how- 
ever, whether God has revealed their return, is not to be 
determined by the estimate those persons may form of its 
wisdom, but by the terms of the prophecy. Whether the 
ends it is to answer, or the results that are to spring from it, 
are seen to be worthy of his perfections or not, his wisdom 
and righteousness furnish an ample certainty that they will 
be suitable to the grandeur of his attributes, and the great 
interests of his kingdom which they are to affect; and God, 
to intercept doubt, has revealed in the prophetic song with 
which the prediction is closed, the impressions with which it 
is to be contemplated by those who are to be the subjects of 
it, and shown that instead of distrust or indifference, it is to 
be regarded by them with wonder and gratitude, and cele- 
brated with praises and thanksgivings throughout the world. 
What a beautiful method of conciliating the faith of his 
people now, and inspiring them with gladness and praise in 
the prospect of the wonderful event ! 
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Art. II].—Ossections ro rue Laws or Fiegurative 
LANGUAGE. ° 


Proressor Buss employs himself in several of the articles 
he has devoted to what we have written on the principles of 
interpretation, in endeavoring to overturn the views we have 
advanced of the nature and laws of figurative language, and 
show that they present no such bar, as we suppose, to the 
spiritualization of the Scriptures. He does not offer, however, 
any direct confutation of any of the definitions or laws we 
have given. He does not undertake to prove that any of 
them are universally, or in the main, erroneous. He is 
undoubtedly satisfied, that in respect to the figures generally, 
they are true. That at which he immediately aims, is only 
to prove that there are exceptions to them ; and those imagined 
exceptions he then treats as invalidating the laws themselves 
in respect to the ends for which we employ them, and demon- 
strating the reality of the spiritual sense for which he contends, 
in distinction from that which is literal and figurative. In 
order, however, to make out his point, he ought, in the first 
place, to show either that there are figures that are of no 
species whatever, and cannot, therefore, be defined and 
assigned to a class; or that there are figures that are of a 
class or classes that differ from those which we have enume- 
rated ; or, else, in the next place, that there are figures of the 
classes we have designated, that still do not accord with what 
we have stated as their laws. If he does not accomplish the 
first, he does not prove what he attempts, that there are 
passages that are figurative without involving any known and 
definable figure. If he does not achieve the last, he does not 
demonstrate that there are figures that are exceptions to the 
laws, as we have stated them, of the classes to which they 
belong. We shall make it apparent, by a notice of his several 
allegations, that he has accomplished neither of these. We 
scarcely need to state that he has not formally undertaken to 
show that there are figures that do not admit of definition and 
classification, and, therefore, are of no species whatever! It 
would, doubtless, have been a formidable task. To treat an 
expression as tropical, demonstrate its difference from all other 
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forms of figurative diction, and show that it has distinctive 

qualities, and is framed by peculiar laws, and yet presents no 
definition of its nature, would require a species of intellect of 

. the reputation of which Professor B. can have no ambition. 
Yet that he should have done, if he would have demonstrated 
that there are passages which are figurative, that yet involve 
no known and definable figure. 

Nor has he attempted to show that there are figures of a 
different species from those which we have enumerated, the 
office of which is to express a spiritual in distinction from an 
ordinary tropical sense. This, if practicable, is obviously the 
achievement at which he should have aimed in order to 
accomplish his end. Could he show that there is a species of 
figure overlooked by us, the very design of which is to express 
a spiritual in distinction from a literal and natural sense, and 
prove that by its laws it fulfils the function which his theory 
of a double meaning requires, he would have effectually con- 
futed us, and vindicated the system, at least to the extent to 
which such a figure exists, on which he interprets the Sacred 
Word. He has done, however, nothing of the kind. Not an 
intimation appears in his disquisitions that there is any other 
species of figures in the Scriptures than those which we have 
defined. 

Nor, finally, has he indicated any figure of any one of the 
classes we have designated, that deviates in any relation from 
the laws, as we have stated them, of its nature. He has not 
pointed out any law omitted by us of any one of those 
figures. He has not furnished any instance in which any one 
of those figures deviates from its laws as we have expressed 
them. This he has, indeed, attempted, but without success. 
He has accomplished nothing, therefore, except to express his 
dissent from our views, assert in what he denominates “a 
certain vein of confident assumption,” the accuracy of his own 
theory, and allege in a vague and undemonstrative manner, a 
number of passages which he treats as indubitably figurative, 
and yet as not in accordance with any of the definitions we 
have given of the nature and laws of tropical expressions. 

His first objection is to the “ axiom that no passage is figu- 
rative, unless it has a figure in it.” This he is very far from 

regarding as a self-evident proposition. He says: 
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“In hundreds of passages the very question to be determined, is, 
whether they actually contain a figure or not. The application of his 
own criteria may satisfy him that no figure is to be recognised in a given 
passage, and yet we should be equally confident that there was. Take for 
instance, Ezek. xxxvi. 24. ‘I will take you from among the heathen, 
and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own 
land ;’ and we hold most strenuously that the language is figurative, or 
contains a sense beyond that of the letter, while our author would as 
strenuously hold the contrary. But here, as elsewhere, it is palpable 
that he takes it for granted that his primary definitions of the nature 
and functions of figures will not for a moment be called in question; 
whereas, these are the very points that we dispute in the outset, for 
reasons which we shall give as we proceed.” —N. C. Repos. p. 394. 


The question at issue, in respect to the axiom that a figure 
is requisite to constitute a passage figurative, he thus admits, 
is the question whether our definitions comprehend the whole 
variety of figures, and are adequate criteria to determine 
whether expressions are literal or tropical. If then they are 
not, if there are tropes of a class that we have not noticed, it 
behoved Professor B. to point them out, show what their 
characteristics are, and indicate the way in which they yield 
the spiritual sense which it is his wish to demonstrate. 
Without that, he achieves nothing. Were it debated between 
two chemists, whether a certain enumeration embraces all 
the constituent elements of atmospheric air, it would not be 
enough for the one who denied it, to claim that it has simply 
been ascertained by analysis that the ingredients enumerated 
are certainly its constituents ;—not that no other species of 
matter is embodied in its nature. To verify his denial, it 
would be necessary to prove directly, by adequate tests, the 
existence of another ingredient in its composition, and define 
its properties. Otherwise it would simply be equivalent to 
an assumption that it contains an element, which, nevertheless, 
there are no means of detecting, and of the existence of which, 
therefore, there are no discernible evidences. In like man- 
ner, if Prof. B. would prove that a passage is figurative, 
although no figure of any of the species we have enumerated 
exists in it, he must directly prove that there is a figure of a 
nature that differs from them, define its peculiarities, and 
demonstrate its presence in the passage. Otherwise he as- 
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sumes that an expression may be figurative without involving 

any figure whatever, and implies, therefore, that there is a 
species of figure of which language is not the medium, which 
is mistaken ; as figures are a property exclusively of language, 
and are nothing else than certain modes of diction. 

Professor B., however, does not undertake to show that 
there are figures of any other species than those which we 
have enumerated, while he still contends that passages like 
that quoted by him from Ezekiel are figurative, although there 
is no figure in them of either of those kinds. Instead, he 
proceeds on the tacit assumption that there is a species of 
figure of which language is not the medium; which is ground- 
less and absurd. He has fallen into this error by confounding 
figures with symbols; or denominating passages figurative, 
which he, in fact, only regards as representative. Thus of 
the passage alleged by him from Ezekiel, which contains no 
figure whatever : “I will take you from among the heathen, 
and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into 
your own land,” he says, “we hold most strenuously that the 
language is figurative, or contains ga sense beyond that of the 
letter.” In reality, however, the medium on his theory of 
that imagined second sense is, not the language at all, but 
instead the -Israelitish people, denoted by the pronoun you, 
the acts or events expressed by the verbs take, gather, and 
bring, and the place designated as their land. Those persons 
are interpreted as symbols of Gentiles, their land as the 
representative of the Christian church, and those acts as 
indicating the union of the Gentiles to that church. On the 
supposition, then, that the passage has the sense he ascribes 
to it, it is not a figurative, but purely a representative 
meaning. It is not expressed by the language of the passage, 
but conveyed through the Israelites, the events that are pre- 
dicted of them, and their land. He thus wholly mistakes the 
point at issue, and confounds the question, whether the persons, 
objects, and acts of a passage are symbolical, with the question 
whether the language itself of the passage is figurative. Could 
he prove, therefore, that the events foreshown by the prediction 

of Ezekiel are of the nature he supposes, and not those 
which the language describes, he would not thereby invalidate 
in any degree the axiom which he employs it to overturn, 
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“that no passage is figurative unless it has a figure in it.” 
The position he would establish is of a wholly different 
nature, and involves no contradiction whatever to the 
axiom. 

This confusion of figures with symbols is not peculiar to 
Professor Bush, but common to a great body of writers, and 
is one of the most mischievous of the errors that prevail. 
They are as distinct from each other as spoken and written 
language, as speech and gestures, as expressions by the voice 
and expressions by the countenance, as objects and the 
shadows they cast; and they cannot be properly treated 
unless their differences are understood. We are surprised 
that Professor B. has failed properly to distinguish them; as 
he indicates in the articles we are considering, that he 
regards the real question between us as not whether the 
language of the Scriptures is the medium of a figurative or 
spiritual sense, that is not recognised by us; but whether the 
persons and things presented by that language have a repre- 
sentative office, and are in that relation the medium of a 
second and spiritual sense. This we shall have occasion to 
notice as we proceed, and show that if he succeeds in demon- 
strating the reality of the peculiar sense for which he con- 
tends, it will be—not by confuting the views we have 
advanced of the laws of figurative language,—but by proving 
that the agents, objects, and events mentioned in the passages 
to which he ascribes that meaning, are symbols of others of 
correspondent spiritual classes. 

As figures, then, are nothing else than peculiar modes of 
diction, or uses of words, and are predicable only of language ; 
the truth and self evidence of the axiom, “that no passage can 
be figurative unless it has a figure in it,” remains unaffected 
by Prof. B.’s objections: and when the point at issue between 
us is comprehended, will cease to be controverted, as will the 
laws also doubtless, as we have stated them, of the several 
figures, and the whole question in debate be seen to be merely, 
whether, besides the import of the language of the sacred 
word, the persons and things which that language denotes, 
have a representative office, and signify other and higher 
things of a spiritual nature. 

His next objection is to the axiom, that “language neither 
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ever has, nor can have, any other meaning than that which is 
either literal or figurative.” He says :— 


“This is aimed at the assertion of a spiritual sense, such as was held 
by Origen, Theodoret, Jerome, Vitringa, Cocceius, and others, and will 
‘include that of Swedenborg. The truth of the proposition depends 
upon the extent which the author gives to the term ‘figurative. From 
his ordinary use of the term, we presume he would not admit what we 
denominate the spiritual sense of a word or phrase to be a figurative 
sense, unless perchance he should by special courtesy allow it as a kind 
of interloping sense, under the head of what he calls hypocatastasis, 
If, however, he refuses to admit altogether such a sense, the proposition 
is undoubtedly false, as we shall show at length in the course of the 
discussion.”—P. 394. 


But his difficulty here arises from his not recollecting that 
the second sense for which he contends, is not in fact, on his 
own method of interpretation, couched in the language of the 
Scriptures, but in the things which that language denotes; 
and is the result, not of a figurative use of terms, but of a 
representative office of persons, objects, and acts. The axiom, 
when understood, is self evident, and cannot be controverted 
without a contradiction. Professor B. himself, in this objec- 
tion, virtually admits its truth, by denominating the spiritual 
sense which he seeks to demonstrate a figurative sense ; as, if 
that sense is figurative, its existence is of course in harmony 
with the axiom, not in contradiction to it. To prove that, in 
addition to those we have enumerated, there is another figur- 
ative sense, is not to prove that there is a sense that is neither 
figurative nor literal. In arguing as though it were, he has 
fallen into the solecism of assuming that that figurative sense 
in fact after all is not figurative, but of some other species. 
If all the senses for which he argues are either literal or 
figurative, then the axiom is as consistent with his views as 
with ours; and the only question that can remain between 
us is, whether or not there is a species of figures which we 
have not noticed that is the medium of the spiritual sense, the 
existence of which he is endeavoring to establish. He proceeds 
next to present instances which he supposes exemplify the 
existence of that secondary sense. 


“ For the present we would simply propose the query to Mr. L., what 
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epithet he would apply to the sense embodied in those practical reflec- 
tions which are often founded upon a critical analysis of a text, and 
which are of no rare occurrence in his own writings. Is that sense 
taught in the texts unfolded? If not, why are such pious lessons sought 
to be educed from them? If it be, is it the literal or the figurative, or 
some ulterior and interior sense, which may properly be termed spiri- 
tual ?”—P. 395. 


We answer, those lessons are neither the literal nor the 
figurative sense of the passages on which they are founded, but 
are reflections merely, or considerations suggested and exempli- 
fied by the facts and truths that are directly expressed in those 
passages. In the article, for instance, in the Journal on the 
Figures of Isaiah ix., the incorrigibleness of the Israelites, 
under the chastisements enumerated in that chapter, is treated 
as indicating the inadequacy universally, of mere teachings, 
warnings, and punishments to reform them. But that truth 
is not directly taught in the passage, either literally or figura- 
tively. It is a different and more general truth, suggested 
by the particular fact which it does directly teach, and 
founded not solely on that fact, but generally on the nature 
of man, and on the peculiar dispositions manifested by that 
perverse people. Nothing could be more groundless or pre- 
posterous than to suppose that that general truth deduced by a 
logical process from the subordinate fact which the chapter 
expressly teaches, is itself also couched either as a literal or 
figurative sense, in the terms of the passage. 

In like manner, the purpose of the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of peace, to reign for ever on the 
throne of David and restore the earth and the race from the 
curse of the fall, is presented as a ground of joy and gratitude 
because of its consonance to his infinite attributes, the com- 
pleteness and grandeur of the redemption it is to secure, and 
the inadequacy of all other means to remedy the evils with 
which the world is overwhelmed. But those grounds of 
joy and thankfulness are not directly presented in the lan- 
guage of the chapter. They are suggested by his infinite 
perfections on the one hand, the hopelessness of man’s condi- 
tion on the other, and the beauty of such a scheme of govern- 
ment, as involving a perfect redemption from the thraldom of 
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sin. What, now, can be more mistaken than to suppose that 
the joy and gratitude which this great purpose is thus adapted 
to excite, are themselves couched in the language in which 
that purpose is expressed, either in a figurative or literal 
sense? Can any two things be more perfectly distinct: the 
one being a cause or reason, and the other a consequence of 
it—the one being God’s purpose, or scheme of government, 
the other the affections with which we should contemplate 
that purpose? Nothing can be more certain than that such 
a reflective or inferential view is not involved either in a 
literal or figurative sense in the language in which the pur- 
pose is announced that suggests it. 


He next alleges the following, as an instance of a spiritual 
sense :— 


“In Deut. xxv. 4, occurs the precept, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn.’ In two passages of the epistles of Paul we 
find this ordinance referred to as if it had a spiritual meaning. 1 Cor. 
ix. 8-10, ‘Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law the 
same also? for it is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take 
care for oxen? or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes 
no doubt this is written.’ 1 Tim. v. 17, ‘ Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the 
word and doctrine ; for the Scripture saith, thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. And the laborer is worthy of his 
reward.’ The question is, has it such a meaning? Had the inditing 
Spirit who dictated the law to Moses, an eye to such an application of 
the precept as Paul makes? If he had, do not the words convey a 
spiritual sense? If he had not, on what principle is the Apostle’s allusion 
to it to be explained? The intimation that God saith it altogether for 
our sakes is certainly strong, and would seem to imply that there is a 
scope in the original enactment beyond that of the letter, and which yet 
is not figurative on Mr. L.’s theory of figures.” —P. 395. 


We respond without hesitation that the words do not con- 
vey such a sense. And is there any room for doubt respect- 
ing it? It turns wholly on the question whether the word 
ox denotes, either literally or by a metaphor, apostles, presby- 
ters, and other teachers in the Christian church ; and whether 
the command not to “muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
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out the corn,” denotes, according to the established usage of 
the terms, not withholding from Apostles and other teachers of 
the church, the means of subsistence, as a consideration for 
their official labors. And is there any place for debate of that 
question ? That certainly is not the literal import of the 
terms. Instead, none can be conceived more foreign to their 
natural and established meaning. It is equally certain, also, 
that it is not their metaphoric meaning, as they are not used 
by a metaphor—the act which is prescribed being perfectly 
compatible with the nature of man and of the ox, and the 
command having been literally observed doubtless by thou- 
sands and myriads of the Israelites. Nor is there any other 
figure by which the words thou, ox, and muzzle, would acquire 
such a meaning. An “interloping sense” of the “kind” 
could not possibly gain accession to the terms, even “ under 
the head” of “ the hypocatastasis ;” as the sense conveyed by 
that figure is not couched in the words in which it is 
expressed, but conveyed through the things which those 
words denote. In the hypocatastasis, for example, “a bruised 
reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not quench,” 
it is those acts of one species that are the medium of signify- 
ing the acts of another, which Christ was to exert; not 
the words by which those representative acts are expressed. 
There is no trope except the metaphor, which would be a 
direct affirmation of it, by which the terms ox and muzzle 
could be invested with such a meaning. 

How then is it that the passage teaches the duty which the 
apostle employs it to enforce? We answer, not directly 
through the medium of the words, but through the duty 
which those words enjoin, or the principle of equity on which 
the precept they express is founded. It is by a logical pro- 
cess; by an application to Christian teachers of the principle 
embodied in that statute, that an agent that labors for man, 
even though an animal, is entitled to such means of subsist- 
ence as its nature requires to sustain that labor. This is 
apparent from the apostle’s argument. He does not intimate 
that the statute in respect to the ox relates directly to teachers 
of the Gospel. Instead, he places their title to a support from 
those among whom they labor, on the ground of equity, or the 
rightfulness of a reciprocity of benefits, that is recognised by 
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men in all the relations of society. He says: “My defence 
to those who examine me is this,—Have we not a right to 
eat and drink? Have we not a right to take with us a wife” 
in our visits to the churches “as the other apostles, and the 
brothers of the Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, 
have we not the right of not laboring” for our support? 
“ Who, serving as a soldier, subsists on his own provisions? 
Who plants a vineyard, and eats not of its fruit? Or who 
takes care of a flock and eats not of the milk of the flock? 
Do I say these things simply according to man,—that is, 
according to man’s judgment? In other words, dol speak 
of this as an equitable principle that is merely recognised by 
men in their common social relations? Or does not the law 
also speak the same? For it is written in the law of Moses, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox treading out the grain. Has 
God a care for oxen, or does he speak altogether for us? It 
is written, indeed, for us, inasmuch as he who plows ought to 
plow in hope, and he who threshes, to thresh with a hope of 
partaking” of the grain. Here the title of the ministers of 
the church to support by those for whom they labor, is placed 
on the ground of equity as universally felt and acknowledged 
by men in the other relations of life; and the object of the 
quotation from the law of Moses is to show that that right is 
not only admitted by men, but is recognised and sanctioned 
also by God, even in relation to the laboring ox; and it is 
recognised and sanctioned in regard to that animal, in order 
that men might, with a deeper realization of its force, recog- 
nise and observe it in their relations to one another. It is 
written, he says, assuredly for us, because the great principle 
which it embraces is of far higher authority in reference to 
man ; for he adds, “he who plows ought to plow in hope, and 
he who threshes ought to thresh with the hope of partaking” 
of the grain. The application he makes of the principle is 
thus still merely to secular, not to religious affairs. He 
contents himself with showing that the justice of such a 
reciprocation of benefits is acknowledged by men in all their 
other relations, and leaves it to his reader to see and feel 
that it is equally just between churches and their ministers. 
He uses the precept in the same manner also, in the epistle 
to Timothy. “The elders that rule well are worthy of a 
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double reward—have a title to a double stipend—especially 
they who labor in the word and teaching.” For the Scripture 
saith, “the ox treading out grain thou shalt not muzzle,” and 
“Worthy is the laborer of his hire.” Here also the title of 
the ministers of the church to a stipend is placed on the ground 
of right. They are worthy,—they have a just claim to such 
arecompense. The consideration he alleges to prove it is, 
that the equity of a recompense for labor is recognised by 
God in his law, not only in respect to men, but also in respect 
to beasts. And the reader is left, as before, to see and feel 
that the rule is as applicable to the minister of the church as 
to any other class of laborers. His argument is simply this— 
That which men universally acknowledge to be just between 
one man and another in the common affairs of life; and that 
which God recognises and enforces as right, not only between 
one man and another, but even between men and brutes, 
must be acknowledged to be equally equitable and obligatory 
between churches and their ministers. 

His use of the passage, accordingly, involves no double 
sense of the terms. Instead, it precludes such ameaning. Its 
whole propriety and significance depend on the literal import of 
the language. Ifthe precept, “thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the grain,” and the rule, “worthy is the laborer of 
his wages,” do not mean that which the terms literally express, 
his reasoning fails, as he alleges a consideration to verify his 
proposition that has no adaptation to sustain it. If the word 
ox mean minister of the Gospel, and not muzzle the ox mean 
not withhold from the minister of the Gospel a stipend, then 
his proof is identical with the proposition to be demonstrated 
by it, and the argument a mere tautology. 

He next excepts to the third axiom advanced by us, that 
“The words of a passage never have in any one of the 
several places in which they are used in it, more than one 
meaning.” Of this, he says: 


“This is amplified and explained, ‘If that meaning is literal, they 
have in that instance no other literal, and no figurative signification. If 
it is figurative, they have in that place no other figurative, and no literal 
meaning. They may be used in the same prediction in different senses, 
but never in the same place fill two dissimilar offices, or bear a double 
sense’ We are not unwilling to submit this to the test. ‘Out of 
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Egypt have I called my Son’ is a quotation from Hosea xi. 1, which the 
Evangelist applies to our Lord, but which the prophet applies to Israel. 
‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my Son out of 
Egypt.’ Is not the word ‘Son’ here employed in more than one sense? 
We ask not the commentators; we submit the question to Mr. L.”— 
P. 295. 


We answer, It is not. It is applied by the prophet to the 
Israelitish people of whom he speaks by an elliptical metaphor 
as an individual, to denote them in their filial relation to God, 
to which they were admitted by adoption. It is applied by the 
evangelist to Christ, by a metaphor also, to denote him in his 
filial relation to the Father as the Word, begotten in his 
human nature of the virgin by the Holy Spirit. The sense 
in which it is employed in both cases is, therefore, the same. 
The fact that in the one instance it is applied to a people who 
had before been metaphorized as an individual and a child, 
and, in the other, to a real child, does not render its meaning 
in the one different from its meaning in the other. It denotes 
in each, a person sustaining a filial relation to God. And as 
each of the parties to whom it is applied actually sustained 
such a relation, there is not the slightest room for the supposi- 
tion of a spiritual sense in either case, or a diversity of signi- 
fication in its use. 

The real question, however, which Professor B. meant to 
ask, perhaps, is, whether the use of the passage by Matthew 
does not imply that it was originally a prophecy of Christ’s 
call out of Egypt; and whether that, differing as it does from 
the meaning attached to it by the prophet who uttered it solely 
of Israel, does not indicate, though he was unaware of it, that 
it has a double meaning? Weanswer: The apostle is not, in 
our judgment, to be regarded as treating the passage as a pre- 
diction of Christ’s call out of Egypt. It was not originally a 
prediction in respect to Israel, but an historical statement of 
an act that had been exerted eight hundred years before. It 
was not a prophecy of Christ, therefore, as a history is not a 
prophecy ; nor is it treated as such by the evangelist, but 
simply as a statement of an event in regard to the Israelites, 
that now had occurred also in Christ’s history. His language 
is, “And Joseph, rising, took the child and his mother by 
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night, and departed into Egypt; and he abode there till 
Herod’s death—iwa «Anpwéj—so that that could be accom- 
plished which had been spoken by the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Out of Egypt I have called my Son.” In other words, 
he continued in Egypt till Herod’s death, the consequence of 
which was, that that which had been narrated by the prophet 
of Israel could now be narrated of Christ, “Out of Egypt I 
have called my Son.” Or still more simply, He continued in 
Egypt till Herod’s death, so that that which had been related 
of the Israelites, was now related of Christ, “I have called my 
Son out of Egypt.” This is the plain import of the passage 
as employed by the evangelist. The supposition that he treats 
it asa prediction, or that he ascribes to it a second or spiritual 
sense, is wholly gratuitous, and instead of yielding any aid in 
its explanation, embarrasses and confounds it. 

The attempt by Theodoret, Jerome, Marck, Stuck, and 
others, to account for the application of the passage to Christ 
by the supposition that Israel was a type of him, is equally 
groundless and absurd. Professor B. proceeds : 


“ Another instance of a very striking character is the following: 2 
Sam. viii. 12-16, ‘ And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed 
out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a 
house for my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. I will be his father and he shall be my son. If he commit 
iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of 
the children of men: but my mercy shall not depart away from him, as 
I took it away from Saul, whom I put away from before thee. And 
thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee : 
thy throne shall be established for ever.’ It might seem at first blush 
that this annunciation referred itself at once and entire to Solomon, for 
Solomon reigned in prosperity and peace after David; he built the 
temple at Jerusalem, and sat undisturbed on his throne to the end of 
his days. Not only so, it is in several cases expressly applied to 
Solomon, as 1 Chron. xxii. 7-16, xxviii. 2-7 ..... Solomon, also, in 
like manner, 1 Kings v. 5, makes himself the subject of the predic- 


“ But on the other hand, there are difficulties in the exclusive applica- 
tion of the words to Solomon too serious to be overlooked Thus in 
Acts ii. 29-31, ‘ Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the 
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patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day. Therefore, being a prophet, and knowing that 
God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, accord- 
ing to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; he seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ.’ There is no passage 
known to which Peter refers except the one we are now considering, and 
which is thus construed by an inspired apostle as pointing directly to 
Christ. Compare Psalm exxxii. 11; Luke i. 32, 69; Rom. i. 3; 2 
Tim. ii. 8. So the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, in the most 
express terms, refers this promise to Christ, ch. i. 5. ‘For unto which 
of the angels said he at any time, thou art my son, this day have I 
begotten thee? And again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be 
to me a Son.’ Compare Isaiah ix. 6, 7; Psalm Ixxii. 7, 8. Indeed, 
what are so frequently spoken of as ‘ the sure mercies of David,’ are to 
be referred to the promise to David as a primary source, and yet these 
very mercies are predicated of Christ. Acts xiii. 31, ‘ And as concern- 
ing that he raised him from the dead, now no more to see corruption, 
he said in this wise, I will give you the sure mercies of David.’ Is it 
not evident then, from this induction of parallels, that the passage before 
us has at the same time an unequivocal reference both to Solomon and 
to Christ?) And what is this but a double sense? And if a double 
sense what becomes of the ‘ axiom’ under consideration? It would be 
easy to adduce other instances in abundance showing the fallacy of the 
rule.”—Pp. 395-397. 


We answer, the passage has undoubtedly “an unequivocal 
reference both to Solomon and to Christ;”’ but not at all 
through the medium of a double sense, but by the literal 
import of the terms. Prof. B. treats it as though there were 
nothing in its language inconsistent with the supposition that 
it had reference exclusively to Solomon. But that is a 
palpable error. The promise to David is of a seed, or line, 
involving a succession or series; as is seen from its terms, 
and the fact that the throne that line is to inherit and the 
kingdom over which it is to reign is to endure for ever. 
“ And thine house” —that is, family—* and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever before thee ; thy throne shall be estab- 
lished for ever.” It is not a promise, therefore, merely of 
Solomon’s birth and accession to this throne; as that would 
imply that he was to continue for ever in the body, and reign 
ever Israel, which was not God’s covenant and purpose. 
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That it is a promise of a line or posterity that should reigm 
on his throne for ever, is shown, moreover, by the form in 
which it was renewed to Solomon himself, after he had built 
the temple. 1 Kings ix. 4,5: “And the Lord said unto him, 
I have heard thy prayer and thy supplication that thou hast 
made before me; I have hallowed this house, which thou hast 
built to put my name there for ever ; and mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there perpetually. And if thou wilt walk 
before me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of heart, 
and in uprightness, to do according to all that I have com- 
manded thee, and will keep my statutes and my judgments ; 
then I will establish the throne of thy kingdom upon Israel 
for ever, as I promised to David, thy father, saying, There 
shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of Israel.” This, 
also, was the construction put on it by David himself at the 
communication to him of the original promise. ‘“ Then went 
King David in and sat before the Lord, and he said, Who 
am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that thou hast 
brought me hitherto? And this was yet a small thing in thy 
sight, O Lord God, but thou hast spoken also of thy servant's 
house for a great while to come.” —2 Sam. vii. 18,19. That 
is the view given of the promise, likewise, Ps. cxxxii. 11, 12:, 
“The Lord hath sworn in truth unto David; he will not turn 
from it; of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 
If thy children will keep my covenant and my testimony that 
I shall teach them, their children also shall sit upon thy throne 
for ever.” The promise, therefore, has not an exclusive 
reference to Solomon, but its terms are wholly inconsistent 
with such a limitation. It is a promise of a seed, or line of 
descendants, that should reign on David’s throne for ever; 
and it is each obedient individual of that line that was to 
inherit the throne, that he promises shall be his son, and of 
whom he engages to be a father. It is applicable, therefore, — 
to every one of the line that walked in the steps of David in 
integrity, and as absolutely so to Christ, who is to be the last 
in the train, as to Solomon who was the first. Is it not 
strange that Prof. B. did not see what is thus stamped in the 
clearest characters on the face of the passage? The fancy 
of a double or spiritual sense in the term son, because of its 
application to Christ, is not only unnecessary, but is solecis- 
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tical; as it is used in identically the same relation in each 
instance, Christ being in fact, as well as Solomon, a son of 
David “in respect to the flesh.” There cannot by possibility, 
therefore, be any mystical or spiritual sense in its application 
to him, the relationship it indicates in that use being identi- 
cally the same as that which it signifies in its application to 
Solomon. 

Prof. B. next assails the axiom that, “in metaphorical pas- 
sages, the agent or object to which the figure is applied, is the 
agent or subject of that which the prediction expressed by the 
metaphor foreshows.” 


“ This position is the grand ou ¢rw of the author, from whence he is 
to get his exegetical lever under the mountain mass of error heaped up 
by former interpreters, and heave the whole from its foundation. .... 
We, however, shall not assent to it, maugre its mathematical certainty, 
till we are furnished with a little more evidence of its truth, and till we 
are assured that in yielding to it, we are not giving up the entire argu- 
ment to a petitio principii artfully preferred. The assumption is, that 
the agent or object of any metaphorical predicate is the precise agent 
or object named, and no other. The name applied to it is the literal 
name of the subject intended, and of nothing else. If Jacob or Israel 
is the Lord’s flock, if Zion is a diadem of beauty in the Lord’s hand, it 
is the literal Israel and the literal Zion, and not any agents or subjects 
represented by them, that are the real subjects of what is affirmed or 
foreshown respecting them. To this we are tied down by the inexora- 
ble rigor of the alleged law ; and if, as the author would have us believe, 
there is no possible escape, we may as well concede to him at once all 
that he claims on the score of demonstration. If Israel means Israel, 
and nothing else; if all representative import is absolutely excluded 
from the term by the operation of an unquestionable law, then, of course, 
he rides triumphantly to the goal of his deduction, and the literal resto- 
ration of the literal Israel is not to be gainsayed. But we hesitate not to 
say that the so called axiom is a postulate in disguise, and the above 
proposition a mere trap to catch a conclusion and hold it fast. This 
rule, it is evident, is put forth as the opposite to that which would make 
the metaphor denote something else than the agent or object indicated by 
the literal terms. If Jacob or Israel is to be made a threshing wain to 
thresh the mountains, it is that people alone that is intended. If 
Jeremiah is to be made a fenced brazen wall, Jeremiah and no other 
person is to be and to suffer what is predicted of him. What can be 
the drift of all this, but to go against an opposite interpretation, or one 
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that would make these names in certain connexions denote something 
else than the persons literally signified by them? or if this be not 
his aim, at what is he driving? Who has ever held that the subject 
or agent named in a metaphor, was not, in the first instance, to be 
literally understood ? Who has imagined that any other people than 
Jacob or Israel were intended by the literal names here employed ? 
Who has ever supposed that any other person than Jeremiah was 
primarily referred to, when the Most High affirmed that he would make 
him a fenced brazen wall? We have never heard of any such theory, 
nor can we conceive that Mr. L. has any such in his eye. Again, then, 
we ask, at what does he aim in launching forth from his rhetorical 
catapult the present ‘axiom?’ The answer is at hand. He is, in fact, 
aiming a deadly blow at the assertion of a representative character sus- 
tained by the agents of Scriptural history, or Scriptural prophecy. A 
representative function necessarily supposes a spiritual sense, and such a 
sense he is intent upon exploding from the sacred oracles. Israel must 
always signify the literal Israel, and Jerusalem the literal Jerusalem, 
because otherwise the terms might be understood as representing the 
Christian church, which is the spiritual sense couched beneath the sense 
of the letter—and the spiritual sense is at all hazards to be shut out of 
the word of God. The writ of ejectment, it is true, is served upon it in 
the name of the metaphor, but this is a mere ruse—the metaphor has 
no more to do with it than any other figure.” —Pp. 397, 398. 


Professor Bush thus perceives that the law of the metaphor 
we have stated, if true, is fatal to the representative function 
which he and many others assign to metaphorical passages, 
and passages that are supposed to be metaphorical. The 
whole question between him and us, and between us and the 
spiritualizers generally of the narrative and prophetic Scrip- 
tures, turns, he is aware, on the truth or error of that defi- 
nition of the figure. If it cannot be confuted, their whole 
system falls. If we vindicate and maintain it, we verify the 
conclusions of which we have made it the ground. 

He still proceeds, however, on the mistaken assumption that 
it is the language of metaphorical passages that is the medium 
of the representative function which he ascribes to them ; not 
as is the fact, both in his own method of interpretation, and 
that of other spiritualizers, the agents, objects, or acts which 
it is the mere office of that language to denote. In a predic- 
tion, for example, in which Jerusalem is taken by him and 
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others as a representative of the Christian church, it is not 
the word Jerusalem, but Jerusalem itself, which that word is 
employed to denote, that is treated as that representative. 
The supposition that the word is the representative of the 
church is absurd, as no analogy or connexion whatever sub- 
sists between them. There is an analogy between Jerusalem, 
the place where the Israelitish worshippers assembled to offer 
homage to God, and the places where Christians assemble to 
worship him. There is an analogy also between the Israelites 
who worshipped him at their temples, and Christian assemblies 
that pay him homage in their houses dedicated to his praise ; but 
there is no such resemblance between the mere name Jerusa- 
lem and such places of Christian worship, nor between the 
word Israel and such Christian assemblies. If such a repre- 
sentative function, therefore, as he asserts, is predicable of the 
passages to which the discussion relates, their language is not 
its medium, but the agents, objects, and acts which that 
language denotes ; and accordingly, could he even demonstrate 
the reality of such a representative function, it would not 
affect in the least degree the truth of the views we have 
advanced of the law of the metaphor. That law would 
remain unrefuted, and would sustain all the conclusions of 
which we have made it the ground; inasmuch as the meta- 
phor is a function exclusively of words, not of things, and is 
nothing else than a use of them in a peculiar relation. On 
the other hand, if that is truly the law of the metaphor, his 
theory of a representative sense is confuted, inasmuch as he 
holds that it is through the metaphor that the passages in 
question “denote something else than the agent or object 
indicated by the literal terms.” The question then is, whether 
the axiom we have stated, is truly the law of the figure. And 
in the first place, he in fact admits it. For he asks, “ Who 
has ever held that the subject or agent named in a metaphor 
was not in the first instance to be literally understood ? Who 
has ever imagined that any other people than Jacob or Israel 
were intended by the literal names here employed? Who 
has ever supposed that any other person than Jeremiah was 
primarily referred to, when the Most High affirmed that he 
would make him a fenced brazen wall? We have never 
heard of any such theory, nor can we conceive that Mr. L. 
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has any such in his eye.” But this is a concession of the 
very point which he denies. If, as he admits, and as is indis- 
putable, the term in a metaphorical expression, denoting the 
agent or object of which the affirmation is made, is used lite- 
rally, then that is its only meaning, and the agent or object 
which it literally denotes, is the real and sole subject of the 
affirmation ; for the figure lies not in the name denoting the 
subject of which the affirmation is made, but in the terms 
expressing that affirmation. When itis said, for example, the 
landscape smiles, the word landscape denoting the subject of 
the proposition is used literally ; and the figure lies in the use 
of the verb smiles, which properly signifies a movement or 
condition of the human face, that is not literally possible to a 
landscape, and is employed to denote a cheerfulness and beauty 
of appearance that give the beholder a pleasure analogous to 
that produced by a smile. If the word landscape were not 
used literally, the expression would be nugatory; as there 
would be no means of determining what it is that is said to 
smile. If, besides the literal, there were also a representative 
meaning in the passage, the landscape or visible scene itself 
would be the medium of it, not the word by which it is de- 
noted. That the word landscape in the expression should 
have a representative function, or bear a secondary sense by 
virtue of the metaphor, which is limited to the verb, is abso- 
lutely impossible from the nature of the figure. This, Prof. B., 
if he carefully considers it, cannot fail to perceive. It is 
totally to mistake the office of words, to ascribe to them a 
representative function. They are mere names of the things 
to which they are appropriated; not symbols of them, by 
virtue of an analogy subsisting between them and those things. 
No conception could be more utterly groundless, and incon- 
sistent with their nature and uses. Professor B., then, in 
admitting the fact that the terms which denote the subjects of 
metaphorical affirmations, are used literally, admits that their 
literal is their only meaning, and cuts himself off from the 
pretence that they also have, by virtue of the metaphor, a 
representative office. 

We earnestly invoke the attention of the spiritualizers, 
whether of his or other schools, to this characteristic of the 
metaphor. No question of hermeneutics was ever debated, of 
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greater moment to the truth, or that affected the import of a 
more important part of the word of God. No law was ever 
advanced that worked the confutation of a greater mass of 
constructions that are current in the theological world, or un- 
folded and demonstrated on a greater scale, the true but now 
unperceived and rejected meaning of the sacred word. 

In the next place, if Professor B. would confute this view 
of the metaphor, and maintain the ground he assumes against 
it, he must not only express his opinion that the terms denoting 
the subject to which the figurative affirmations are applied, 
though used literally, have a representative function, but he 
must both bring positive proofs of it, and show that they have 
that function by virtue of the metaphor, or that the figure by 
the law of its nature invests them with that symbolic office. 
If he cannot produce such proofs, his theory is a mere gratui- 
tous assumption, and can contribute nothing towards overturn- 
ing the positive proofs—in effect admitted by himself—of the 
truth of the view we have advanced of the figure. 

Let him show then, if he can, that it is the office of the 
metaphor to invest the term that denotes its subject with 
such a representative power. Let him show, as his theory 
requires, that it is the office, not only of here and there a 
metaphor or metaphors that occur in the Scriptures, but of 
all metaphors whatever, and that they must universally, 
therefore, be interpreted in accordance with that assumption. 
And finally, let him show what it is that is denoted in that 

relation by the principal metaphors of the Bible and the great 
poets and orators. In the metaphor, for example, “ All flesh 
is grass,” what is it of which the word flesh,—in contradis- 
tinction from flesh itself, of which the word is the name,—is 
the symbol? In the expression, “ Wisdom is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold on her,” what is it of which the word 
wisdom is the symbol, in contradistinction from wisdom itself, 
of which the word is the name? What is it that the word 
nature symbolizes in the same relation in the expression, 
“nature droops?” Here is a wide field for the display of the 
professor’s powers, and that has hitherto been wholly neg- 
lected. We shall look for novel and brilliant developments 
from its investigation. 


In the third place: It will prove an embarrassment to that 
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undertaking, that should he succeed in it, he will thereby 
overturn his theory of symbolization as effectually as our 
views of the metaphor. For the theory of symbols entertained 
by Swedenborg, on which he proceeds, ascribes their represen- 
tative function altogether to things; not, as Professor B. here 
does, to the words that are their names. The relation of 
effects to causes, and the correspondences supposed by him 
to subsist between objects sustaining that relation to one 
another, which is the basis of his theory of symbolization, is a 
relation subsisting between spiritual or physical and material 
existences, not between mere words as their denominatives. 

How is he to justify this important addition to the theory 
of Swedenborg, whom he takes as his guide? Ashe advances 
in the investigation, he will find it necessary, we doubt not, 
to relinquish his theory of the symbolic office of words, and 
limit that function to things ; and when he reaches that result, 
he will have abandoned the whole ground on which he now 
controverts what we maintain as the law of the metaphor. 
He now, however, directly denies the truth of that law, and 
alleges what he regards as examples of the figure, which, he 
asserts, prove at least that it is not universally true. Some of 
the passages, however, which he alleges are not metaphorical, 
and such as are, instead of confuting, exemplify and confirm 
the law. He says: 


“The canon here very distinctly announced is, that the subject of the 
metaphor is always expressly named—that it is not left to be ascertained 
by interpretation, as in the case of symbols. A principle so confidently 
put forth had need to be very richly endowed with self-evidence, or sus- 
ceptible of ready and abundant proof. In both respects, however, it is 
sadly deficient. The simple illustrations he has given may conform to 
the rule, BUT IN HUNDREDS OF INSTANCES IT WILL Not HOLD. Take, for 
instance, the following: Jer. v. 5, 6—‘I will get me unto the great 
men, and will speak unto them; for they have known the way of the 
Lord, and the judgment of their God ; but these have altogether broken 
the yoke, and burst the bonds. Wherefore, a lion out of the forest shall 
slay them, and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil them, a leopard shall 
watch over their cities ; every one that goeth out thence shall be torn 
in pieces, because their transgressions are many, and their backslidings 
are increased.’ The lion, the wolf, the leopard, here mentioned, are 
used either metaphorically or literally. But will Mr. L. affirm the latter ? 
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Does he suppose the great men of Jerusalem, who had known the way 
and the judgment of the Lord, but had transgressed and backslidden, 


were really threatened with being torn to pieces by ravenous wild 
beasts ?”—P. 401. 











If Prof. B. is able to show that they were not really threat- 
ened with being torn in pieces by those wild beasts, why did 
he not prove it? He has not offered a particle of evidence that 
the terms are not used literally. Why did he content him- 
self with assuming what he was to demonstrate? An exam- 
ple “so confidently put forth had need to be very richly 
endowed with self-evidence, or ready and abundant proof. 
In both respects, however, it is sadly deficient.” 

But that is not the only defect in his example. On the 
supposition that the lion, the wolf, and the leopard are not 
used literally, it does not follow, as he asserts, that they are 
employed metaphorically. So far from it, it is absolutely 
certain that they are not used by that figure, as they are the 
subjects of the affirmations with which they are connected, 
not the predicates, or parts of the predicates, of the proposi- 
tions in which their names occur. But that figure is univer- 
sally an element of the predicate of a proposition, never of 
its subject. There is no affirmation that something else is 
the lion, the wolf, and the leopard, as there would be were 
the terms by which they are named metaphorized—as 
when it is said, Judah is a lion, Joseph is a bough, all 
flesh is grass. But the propositions are, “a lion out of the 
forest shall slay them; and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil 
them ; a leopard shal] watch over their cities ;” which are 
acts that are perfectly suitable to the nature and habits of 
those animals. There is not a trace, therefore, of the meta- 
phor in the passage. If the terms, lion, wolf, and leopard, are 
used by any figure, it is either the hypocatastasis—by which 
an agent, object, or act of one species .is put for another of 
an analogous nature, in order to an emphatic exemplification 
of that which is meant—or else, which is their use here, the 
synecdoche, by which a part is put for the whole; or, as in 
this instance, one of a species for a multitude. The destruc- 
tion of the revolting Israelites by wild beasts, so far from being 
improbable, is one of the forms in which they were fore- 
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warned while on their journey from Egypt, that, if rebellious, 
they would be punished. “ And if ye walk contrary unto me, 
and will not hearken unto me, I will bring seven times more 
plagues upon you according to your sins; I will also send 
wild beasts among you, which shall rob you of your children, 
and destroy your cattle, and make you few in number, and 
your high ways shall be desolate.”—Leviticus xxvi. 21, 22. 
This example, then, contributes nothing to Professor B.’s pur- 
pose. It only shows that he has not studied the metaphor 
sufficiently to distinguish it from other figures; and this is a 
fair sample, doubtless, of the “ hundreds of instances” in which 
he assures his readers the law of the metaphor he is combat- 
ting “will not hold.” He proceeds to another— 


“Does he suppose that the great men of Jerusalem were really 
threatened with being torn to pieces with ravenous wild beasts? If it 
be so here, the same would seem to be intimated in the preceding chap- 
ter, v. 6, 7: ‘Set up the standard towards Zion ; retire, stay not; for I 
will bring evil from the north, and a great destruction. The lion is 
come up from his thicket, and the destroyer of the Gentiles, or the Gen- 
tile destroyer, is on his way; he is gone forth from his place to make thy 
land desolate, and thy cities shall be waste without an inhabitant.’ 
Yet here the lion isso paralleled with the destroyer of the Gentiles, that 
it is clearly to be taken as what Mr. L. would call a metaphorical term. 
In like manner, the lion that was to slay the apostate great men is 
metaphorical also, denoting some evil agency by which their backslid- 
ings were to be punished. It is clear, therefore, that in this case the 
rule does not hold, that the subject of a metaphor is in all cases expli- 
citly named, and is not left to be ascertained by interpretation. Some 
kind of interpretation is absolutely indispensable to determine what is 
meant by the animals here mentioned.”——P. 401. 


Here again, without a particle of evidence, and against the 
laws of the figure, he assumes that the expression is meta- 
phorical. But the term lion is not used by that figure, indis- 
putably, because it is not used in the predicate, but is the 
subject of the affirmation; nor is there any metaphor in the 
predicate, as that which is affirmed of the lion, “he is come 
up from his thicket,” is in accordance with the nature and 
habits of that animal. The fancy that the expression is 
metaphorical is a total mistake, and indicates a singular in- 
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consideration of the nature of the figure. The lion is in this 
instance used undoubtedly by the hypocatastasis as a repre- 
sentative of the monarch of Babylon, the Gentile destroyer, who 
was on his way to invade the land, and make it desolate. 
This instance, therefore, like the former, is wholly irrelevant, 
and shows—not that the law of the figure, which he is at- 
tempting to refute, “in hundreds of instances,” “does not hold,” 
but only that he has not sufficiently made himself acquainted 
with its nature to distinguish it from the most dissimilar 
figures. He goes on: 


“ But again, we are mystified by the author's use of the term ‘subject, 
in the connexion. What would he have us understand by the subject 
of a metaphor, which is ‘always expressly named?’ If we say 
that a ship flies over the waves, the subject of the metaphor is the sub- 
ject of the predicate. But in prophetical language this will not always 
hold. Thus, in the passage alluded to, the lion is the subject of the 
predicate ‘slay ;’ but that which the lion denotes is the subject of the pre- 
diction.”—P. 401. 


But Prof. B. here proceeds on the. mistaken assumption we 
have already confuted, that the passage in question, “the 
lion is come up from his thicket,” is metaphorical. There is 
no metaphor, however, in it. That which is asserted of the 
lion is not incompatible with its nature and habits. There is 
no transference of the verb, and the words associated with it 
in the affirmation, from a natural to an extraordinary and 
improper use. The figure of the passage, the hypocatastasis, 
is of a wholly different nature, embracing the agent of which 
the affirmation is made, as well as the act that is ascribed to 
it: the act also ascribed by it to the agent, is suited to its 
nature and habits, not, like that of the metaphor, of a species 
that is foreign to its nature, and peculiar to some other agent. 
It presents no evidence, therefore, against the truth of the 
proposition he employs it to overthrow, that the subject of the 
metaphor is always the subject of the predicate of the expres- 
sion in which it occurs. He goes on: 


“Let us take, moreover, one of Mr. L.’s own examples of the meta- 
phor, and see how it will fare under the application of his law. Is. i. 10: 
‘ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear unto the law 
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of our God, ye people of Gomorrah.’ Here our author expressly avers 
that the rulers of Sodom, and people of Gomorrah, denote the rulers 
and people of Jerusalem. Is it not obvious then, that the real subject of 
the prediction is not the subject of the predication, and that Mr. L. pal- 
pably confoundst he two ?”—P. 401. 


Here Professor B. assumes that the rulers of Sodom and 
people of Gomorrah are the subjects of a predication. 
But where is it? If there be one, why did he not point it 
out, and make his argument unanswerable? Why is it that 
he does not take care to see whether the ground on which he 
proceeds is legitimate or not; and if known to be tenable, 
present proof of it that will give assurance to his readers ? 
But there is not the shadow of an affirmation in the passage 
of which the rulers of Sodom and the people of Gomorrah are 
the subjects. Instead, they are themselves elliptically pre- 
dicated of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are the subject of the address in the passage, under 
the denomination of “the daughter of Zion,” and are said to 
be “left as a cottage in a vineyard,” “as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers ; as a city that has been besieged.” The 
prophet adds, “except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a 
very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we 
should have been like unto Gomorrah.” They are then 
addressed by an apostrophe—as actually being the rulers of 
Sodom and the people of Gomorrah, “ Hear the word of the 
Lord, ye rulers of Sodom, and give ear unto the law of our 
God, ye people of Gomorrah,” which is equivalent to an 
affirmation that they were the rulers of Sodom and people 
of Gomorrah. They are treated by the figure as having 
been previously declared to be such. And the import of the 
expression is precisely such as it would have been had the 
words which the apostrophe rendered unnecessary been 
supplied :—Ye rulers of Jerusalem who are rulers of Sodom, 
hear the word of the Lord; ye people of Jerusalem who are 
people of Gomorrah, give ear tothe law of our God. The only 
affirmation of the passage, which is an elliptical one—but so 
obvious as not to be misunderstood—is the affirmation that the 
rulers of Jerusalem are rulers of Sodom, and the people ot 
Jerusalem people of Gomorrah ; and that predication is meta- 
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phorical. The metaphor, therefore, in place of confuting is 
in harmony with the law he employs it to overturn, as the 
people of Jerusalem who are the subjects of the predicate, 
are the subjects of the metaphor. It is Mr. Bush accordingly, 
not we, who confounds the prediction with the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, of whom it is made. He adds: 


“In fact, another of Mr. L.’s examples confutes his canon. Jacob or 
Israel denotes, he says, that people only. But literally those are the 
names, not of a people, but of an indvidual, so that Jacob or Israel is 
not really the subject of what is predicated of him, but the posterity 
descended from him. We encounter a figure, therefore, when his prin- 
ciples, if sound, would require the utmost literality of speech. From all 
this we may learn what judgment to form of the self-evident axiom that 
in metaphorical passages the agent or object to which the figure is 
applied, is the agent or subject of that which the prediction expressed 
by the metaphor foreshows. That is to say, the subject of the predicate 
is in all cases the subject of the prediction,—a most palpable error, as 
we have shown above, and could easily confirm by additional scores of 
examples.”—P. 402. 


The truth of this very confident conclusion respecting the 
terms Jacob and Israel, depends on the propriety of the 
assumption that they are used in the instances to which he 
refers by a figure. But if they are, why did he not prove it ? 
Why did he not show what the figure is by which they are 
employed, and become the names of the descendants of the 
patriarch, instead of the patriarch himself? Or if he can point 
to any passage in which, as he asserts, we have represented 
that they are “only” used to denote that people, never as the 
“name of their progenitor, why did he not produce it ? 

These assertions astonish us. We have never made any 
such statement. We have only affirmed that in the instances 
in which they are used as the denominatives of the Israelites, 
they signify that people only, in opposition to the opinion 
held by Professor B. and others, that instead of that people, 
they really, in those cases, denote Gentile nations, or Chris- 
tian converts. He is equally mistaken in the assertion that it 
is by a figure that they are used as the appellatives of the 
Israelitish people. There is no trope in that use. There is 
no figure by which such a change in their signification could 
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be wrought. If Professor B. is aware of any that would work 

such a change of meaning, let him designate it. The metaphor 

would not. There could not be a metaphor in calling the 

descendants of Jacob and Israel by his name; as it is just as 

compatible with their nature that they should be called Israel 

and Jacob, as it is with his. The metonymy would not. In 

that figure, that from which the name is taken is always of a 

different nature from that to which it is transferred. A table, 

for example, is put for the food that is set on it; a head for 

the mind that animates it; a land, as Syria, Assyria, Egypt, 

France, England, for the people inhabiting it. But there is 

no such difference of nature between Jacob and his descend- 
ants. Instead, they are of the same species. Nor will the 
synecdoche work such a change of meaning; as in that figure, 
a part is put for the whole, or the whole for a part ; but Jacob 
himself is not in these instances put for his descendants, nor 
his descendants put for him. The names Jacob and Israel, 
when used to denote the Israelitish people, are used absolutely 
and literally as their names, and not as his. There was then 
no more room in it for a figure, than there now is in the 
denomination of children, families, and generations of descend- 
ants, by the name of a common parent. Is it by a figure of 
speech that the direct descendants of the first colonists of this 
country still bear their family name; that those of the lineage 
of a Winthop are called Winthrop ; those Mather who are of 
the line of a Mather; and those Hooker, Edwards, Lathrop, 
Huntington, Stuyvesant, or Livingston, who are the offspring 
of ancestors of those names? The fancy that the patronymic 
is used by a figure in the one instance any more than the 
other, is wholly groundless and absurd. 

Such is the issue of Professor B.’s attempt to confute the 
law of the metaphor. Not one of the instances he alleges 
presents the slightest inconsistency with it. 

He proceeds to animadvert on the axiom that “ verbal pro- 
phecies have no meaning except that of which their terms are 
the media.” 


“ Verbal prophecies, in the diction of our author, are what he regards 
as unfigured and unsymbolical prophecies ; and these, he says, have no 
meaning except that of which their terms are the media; and by this, we 
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understand him to assert, that they have no other than a literal mean- 
ing.”—P. 402. 


This is a singular mistake. A verbal prophecy is a pro- 
phecy that is conveyed through language, in distinction from 
one of which symbols are the media. It does not follow, 
therefore, from the fact that a prophecy is verbal, that the 
language in which it is expressed is used only in a literal, 
never in a figurative, sense. It is as consistent with the nature 
of a prophecy in words, that some of them should be used by 
figures, as it is that some of them should be used literally. 
What the axiom asserts, accordingly; is not what he ascribes 
to it, but simply that language prophecies have only the mean- 
ing which their language—whether literal or figurative— 
expresses; and not in addition to that, as Professor B. and 
others hold, a representative meaning, of which the agents, 
objects, acts, or events signified by its words, are the medium. 
He proceeds: 


“ We should be pleased to know under what head Mr. L. would class 
the following: Mal. iv. 5,6, ‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the pro- 
phet, before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord, and 
he shall turn the hearts,’ &c. This is thus interpreted by the Lord, 
Matt. xi. 13, 14, ‘For all the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John. And if ye will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come.’ 
If our author will admit the Lord himself as a competent expounder of 
his own word, we are at a loss to perceive how he can refuse to concede 
that a verbal prophecy may have some other meaning than that which 
the literal terms convey.”—P. 402. 


He here proceeds again on the mistaken assumption we 
have already refuted, that the words of a verbal prophecy are 
never used in a figurative sense. We not only have not 
made any such averment, but it is inconsistent with all the 
representations we have made on the subject. This instance, 
therefore, like all that had preceded it, is wholly irrelevant. 

The figure by which the prediction which he proposes for 
explanation is used, is the hypocatastasis. That the promise 
is figurative, is seen from its fulfilment in John. But the 
figure is not the metaphor ; as the event predicted of Elijah 
was not incompatible with either his nature, or the power of 
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God. He still existed in the body, and was capable, there- 
fore, of a manifestation to men, as was exemplified indeed in 
his visible presence at Christ’s transfiguration. It was per- 
fectly possible, also, to God, as was also shown at that time, 
to send him to the earth, and enable him to fulfil a mission to 
men. The prediction, therefore, is not metaphorical. 

The only other figure by which it can have the meaning 
Christ ascribes to it is the hypocatastasis, by which an act 
of one kind is put for one of another, of an analogous nature ; 
or the sending an ancient prophet who exercised his ministry 
among an apostate people, for the sending of another to them 
of a similar boldness, fidelity, and power, as a harbinger of 
Christ. The supposition that it may have a further fulfilment 
by the mission of others to the Israelites like John, immedi- 
ately before Christ’s second advent, is consistent, also, both 
with the figure and the context, which relates, there is reason 
to believe, to his second appearing. It may be, that, the con- 
version of a portion of the Israelites, which is to take place 
antecedently to his coming, and the general desire to return 
to their native land with which they are to become animated, 
are to be the consequence in a measure of the teachings of a 
body of extraordinary ministers. 

He closes his criticisms on the laws of figurative language 
by objecting to the axiom, “that symbolical prophecies have 
no meaning but that of which their symbols are the media. 
The language by which they are described is never, in the 
same instance, the media of the same or another revelation.” 
He says— 


“The formal anrunciation of this axiom would seem to imply that 
somebody had held the contrary. As a general rule, we have never 
conceived that any one could differ from our author. We have never 
heard of any one who questioned that Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, 
for instance, had one definite and exclusive signification, could it be 
ascertained. What that signification is, is indeed a point of various 
and conflicting speculation ; but expositors have usually been agreed to 
admit that one symbol has but one meaning in one place.”—P. 403. 


Professor B. cannot have considered the true import of the 
axiom, as it is directed both against him, and a great body 
of interpreters with whom he is familiar. It denies’ the 
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assumption, for example, on which all those proceed, who hold 
that the names denoting the subjects of metaphorical predic- 
tions are themselves also used by the metaphor, and that the 
effect of the figure is that they are made symbols of other 
agents and events of an analogous nature, as they treat those 
predictions as at the same time both symbolical and verbal. 
It is directed against a class of German expositors, also, and 
their followers, such as Professor Stuart, who do not regard 
the symbols, even in symbolic prophecies, as the media of 
the revelation, but hold that those predictions, like others, 
are to be interpreted by “the established principles of his. 
torico-grammatical exegesis.” 

Such are the expedients by which Prof. Bush endeavors to 
invalidate and overturn the laws of figurative language. 
Can the reader wish a more effective answer to his objec- 
tions ? Is there any one of his allegations to which we have 
not given a full reply, and a reply that is in harmony with 
and the offspring of the principles of language we are endea- 
voring to maintain? We find no necessity of modifying any 
of the axioms he assails, nor of advancing any new hypothesis 
to meet the difficulties he has suggested. Those, however, 
who are accustomed to spiritualize the Scriptures will, per- 
haps, continue to assume that though the passages alleged by 
Professor B. are thus satisfactorily explained, there yet are 
“ hundreds of others” that do not admit of such a reconcilia- 
tion with the principles we maintain. If there are, let them 
be produced. We are not aware of any of which the axioms 
we have advanced do not furnish an equally natural and per- 
fect solution. 





Arr. 1V.—Tuovucuts on THe INTERPRETATION OF PRopPHEcY. 


In addressing ourselves to the work of interpreting pro- 
phetie Scripture, we should proceed on the assumption that 
the language of the sacred writers is intelligible. Ancient 
heathenism had its oracles. Its priests affected a peculiar 
mystery. They carefully avoided familiarity with the multi- 
tude. They delivered oracular responses from dark and 
-secluded recesses or caverns, in which they professed to have 
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free intercourse with a divine being who knew future 
things. These responses were uttered in ambiguous and 
enigmatical phrases. It was impossible to obtain from them ° 
a certain, well defined signification. It can hardly have 
escaped the observation of any who have given attention to 
the origin of religious opinions, that all persons who adopt 
false religious theories, are inclined to think that the facts 
which are the basis of a religious faith, are communicated to 
men in obscure hints or allegories which can be understood 
only by sacred persons or philosophers, whose minds are so 
refined by abstract speculation, that they can discern, what, 
for wise reasons, is concealed from the vulgar. There is yet 
another class of errorists who profess to be inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, so that they can understand what is revealed in 
the Bible. They despise the laws of language, and pretend 
that they are taught what to believe and what to do, by 
impulses which they receive directly from the Spirit of God. 
We shall not attempt a full explanation of this peculiarity 
of errorists. We will, :owever, suggest, that as all error is a 
phantom, or misconception of a perverted intellect or imagi- 
nation, and cannot from its nature assume a consistent 
form, and the more the mind labors to give it consistency, 
the more it becomes bewildered,—the advocates of false 
doctrines are very apt to think that all persons are equally 
perplexed with themselves, and to impute to the Sacred 
Scriptures the obscurity and darkness which exist in their 
own disordered minds. 

1. God has taught us that his word is intelligible. He 
said by his prophet Isaiah, “I have not spoken in secret, in a 
dark place of the earth,” Isaiah xlv. 19. This declaration 
was made in connexion with a prophecy respecting the 
future prosperity of the seed of Jacob. The Bible contains 
many passages in which we are taught that God has revealed 
himself in language which is easily understood. 

Deut. xxix. 29, “ The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God ; but those things which are revealed belong unto us 
and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law.” Again the Lord spake by his servant Moses, 
Deut xxx. 11-14, “ For this commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
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It is not in heaven that thou shouldest say, who shall go up 
for us to heaven and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
‘ and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest 
say, who shall go over the sea for us and bring it unto 
us that we may hear it and do it? But the word is nigh 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 
The truths which God has been pleased to reveal are given 
in the language of our mouth, in the words by which we 
converse with each other, and are addressed in a clear, 
unambiguous manner to the heart. The Bible is so easily 
understood, that even children and unlearned persons are 
under no absolute necessity of depending upon priests or 
philosophers to make known the meaning of the messages by 
which Jehovah communicates to his people what he would 
have them know respecting himself and their relations te 
him. 

2. That the sacred Scriptures are written in perspicuous 
language, is confirmed by those declarations which affirm 
that, in them, the Holy Spirit instructs the ignorant, makes 
the simple wise, and reveals the sublime mysteries of godli- 
ness to babes. The Psalmist celebrates the perspicuity of the 
word of God in the following beautiful strains, “The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” . . . . “The 
entrance of thy word giveth light; it giveth understanding to 
the simple.” Nothing can exceed the elegance and sublimity 
of the words of our Saviour, when he spoke of the fact that 
the truth is revealed to persons whose minds are characterized 
by true simplicity. “At that time Jesus answered and said, 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
“thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.” 

This fact is strikingly exhibited, also, in the calling of the 
church. What the apostle affirmed of the Corinthians, has 
always been verified in the history of Christ’s true disciples. 
“For ye see your calling, brethren, how, that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called. But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise.’ 
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We are not to understand from these, and similar texts, 
that, in the Bible, the truth is revealed toa simplicity of idiocy 
or stupidity. Those who are enlightened by the word of God, 
have an earnest, conscientious, but modest mind. They are 
conscious of ignorance, and desire to be instructed. They 
know that in themselves they are without strength and wis- 
dom, and wish to be told in plain language what truth is. 
They think that God speaks what he means, and it is only 
necessary to give good heed to his words to understand him. 
We all know enough of human character, to be assured that 
this class of persons would never know the true meaning of 
the sacred Scriptures, if they were not written in simple, in- 
telligible, unsophisticated language. Though they may not 
be able to analyse a passage of Scripture, and give the prin- 
ciples by which it should be interpreted, yet guided instinc- 
tively by the laws of thetr own minds, they ever apply the 
rules of exegesis to what they read with rigid exactness. 
They have no suspicions of an affected obscurity to please a 
disordered taste; a rhetorical flourish, to gratify those who 
are more pleased with distortion than with natural eloquence ; 
of a design to conceal truth from the unhallowed familiarity 
of the vulgar. In their simplicity they think the writer 
expresses his thoughts just as they are, and with a simplicity 
like their own. To this very class, the word of God is ad- 
dressed. To them it was first spoken, and they were its first 
and most accurate interpreters. They understand it. It is, 
therefore, plain, and gives the truth in a language easily 
understood, and capable of an accurate and certain construc- 
tion. 

3. We are admonished to regard the language of the Bible 
as intelligible, by the fact that in it truth is revealed to faith. 
It may be proper in this place to make some remarks respect- 
ing the true office of philosophy and of faith, and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

Philosophy —when it fills its proper office—treats in a clear 
and accurate manner of those subjects which lie within the 
compass of the understanding. It extends no further than the 
capabilities of the mind to observe and accurately define or 
comprehend. It is not so much conversant about the nature 
of things, as of their qualities, attributes, and relations. While 
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it is constantly extending its dominion, it always leaves an 
immense, yea, infinite field of knowledge unexplored. Philo- 
sophy treats of facts which have been developed in the regular 
operation of things ; or which have been brought out by investi- 
gation and experiment. It combines these facts, notices their 
relations, and observes the consequences that result from them. 

Faith apprehends facts that are without the sphere of our di- 
rect perception ; and of which we cannot gain a knowledge by 
observation or induction. It seizes hold of the real existence 
of that which lies beyond the reach of science or philosophy. 
It claims not the power of comprehending. It asks not for 
proof. It is satisfied with the simple declaration of the divine 
word, giving truth in intelligible propositions or statements. 
As the confiding child believes his teacher when he says, the 
three angles of the triangle are equal to two right angles, and 
the proposition is intelligible to him, though he cannot demon- 
strate its truth, so the child of God receives as true, without 
being able to solve its mystery, the proposition that God can 
“be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
And the fact thus stated and received by faith, is as clearly 
apprehended, and a knowledge of it as beneficial as it would 
be, if we were able to comprehend the mysterious efficacy of 
the blood of Christ. The facts, a knowledge of which is com- 
muicated to the mind by faith, are often mysterious in their 
nature, and it is sometimes impossible for us to reconcile 
them with other well established facts. Knowledge by faith 
is most certain. It cannot receive aid from demonstration. 
It has for its guarantee the truth of God. Knowledge by faith 
must always be more excellent than that of philosophy, for it 
gives to us facts respecting God, the wonders of his works of 
creation and providence, his moral government and redemp- 
tion, which are beyond the sphere of philosophy. Philosophy 
may creep along after faith, but can never gain upon it in 
its rapid strides in divine knowledge. 

But our limits will not permit an extended discussion of this 
part of our subject. A few examples will be sufficient to 
illustrate it. 

On a certain occasion, when our Saviour taught the people 
that the Son of man must be lifted up, the people answered 
him, “ We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth 
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for ever, and how sayest thou the Son of man must be lifted 
up? Who is this Son of man?” There were two facts 
clearly foretold by the prophets respecting Christ. One was 
that he should die for his people; the other that he should 
reign for ever withhis people. These facts appeared, to the 
minds of the unbelieving Jews, to annul each other. They 
could not reconcile them. By an attempt to bring them 
within the province of philosophy, their minds were troubled, 
and to extricate themselves from difficulty they denied the 
former, as it was most offensive to their vain and selfish 
hearts. Faith would say that they are both true, and beauti- 
fully harmonize with each other, though finite minds cannot 
tell how, until prophecy shall have a realization in history. 

The knowledge of the Pharisees, who seemed to think they 
had a perfect understanding of the Scriptures, was put to the 
test in the following manner, “Jesus asked them, saying, 
What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he? They say 
unto him, the son of David. He saith unto them, how then 
doth David in Spirit call him Lord, saying, the Lord said unto 
my Lord, sit thou on my right hand till 1 make thine enemies 
thy foot-stool? If David call him Lord, how is he his 
son?” Their philosophy could not answer this question; 
and ever since that day, those who have “trusted” that their 
philosophy could “draw up” the infinite ocean of truth, have 
not been able to give it a solution; and they shrink from the 
consideration of it, in confusion, from a consciousness of their 
inability. But faith receives both facts contemplated in the 
question, and adores that Being, the mystery of whose exist- 
ence can never be solved by finite minds. 

One more illustration will suffice. The prophet foretold 
that Jerusalem should be destroyed, and that the Jews should 
be carried into captivity, after the coming of the Messiah. 
It was also revealed that, under the reign of the Son of Man, 
the seed of Jacob should be exalted. It is evident, that at the 
time of the first coming of Christ, the Jews could not recon- 
cile these prophecies with each other. 

They evidently either lost sight altogether of the first, or 
gave it an allegorical interpretation. And since it has been 
verified in history, so literally, that no account of the over- 
throw of the Jews and their miseries can be more accurate 
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than that contained in the writings of the prophets; a large 
part of the Christian world are unwilling to believe that the 
latter can be anything more than a figurative representation 
of the future prosperity of the church. But faith in the 
divine testimony gives literal reality to what remains, as well 
as to that which has already been fulfilled. 

Philosophy is constantly extending into the regions of faith, 
as there is a development of facts revealed in prophecy. 
But the importance of faith is by no means diminished, for it 
has the everlasting Jehovah for its object, and philosophy can 
never, by adding finite to finite, approximate even to a com- 
prehension of all which faith receives and rejoices in. 

As philosophy comprehends its object, the language of a 
philosophical treatise may be modified according to the nature 
of the subject to which it relates, provided it is understood. 
And if there are inaccuracies, they can be detected, and 
corrected. If words are used out of their ordinary significa- 
tion, their meaning can be defined. 

But as faith respects things of which we could have no 
knowledge unless they were made known to us by another, 
and which, even then, are often mysterious and sometimes 
apparently contradictory to each other, or other knéwn facts, 
we are dependent upon the accuracy of the description given 
by the informer for a true knowledge of them. If his language 
is such that it cannot be subjected to the laws of interpreta- 
tion, which are universal and inherent in the minds of the 
unlearned as well as of the learned, it will not—nay, it 
cannot, enlighten us. When our knowledge depends upon 
the words of another, there is a necessity that they be accu- 
rate and intelligible. If they are not, we shall remain in 
ignorance, or, what is worse, be led into error. We cannot, 
by a comprehension of the subject, correct his errors or evolve 
his meaning, given in a manner which is in direct violation of 
the fundamental laws of interpretation, Philosophy may 
sit in judgment on language which belongs to its province, 
but it has no business with those communications which 
are addressed to faith alone, excepting to suppress vain 
speculations, and restrain investigation within the appropriate 
bounds of philology. Whenever philosophy attempts to usurp 
dominion over faith, and to dictate to her what she is to 
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receive from communications made to her by a revelation 
from God, she assumes a position that is out of her sphere ; 
exalts herself above God; and shows by her vain words and 
false teachings, that her boasted wisdom is but folly and her 
knowledge ignorance. The language addressed to faith is 
simple and easily understood ; or if it be not, faith will pre- 
sume that it is. We always expect that he who would make 
us acquainted with a fact of which we had before been igno- 
rant, will tell us his story in a simple, unaffected manner, or 
with such figures and illustrations as will give us a more 
definite and impressive view of the subject, than could other- 
wise be obtained. A narrator who should do otherwise, 
would be considered guilty of an unpardonable offence, not 
only against the rules of rhetoric, but also against good breed- 
ing. 

It is not unfrequently urged that the language of the sacred 
Scriptures is made obscure by the frequent use of figures of 
speech, or poetic imagery. This notion is based upon a mis- 
conception of the nature of poetry and of figurative language. 
We readily acknowledge that the effusions of transcendentalists 
and many other modern writers, misnamed poetry, are often 
so obscure, that no one can obtain a definite idea of their 
object. The reason, however, is, that they have none to 
express. “They seem to think that the “hiding of their 
power” consists in being unintelligible. 

The object of poetry is to present truth in an interesting 
form, and as far as possible give an exact picture of what is 
described. Figures of speech may abound in good poetry, 
but are not necessary to it. In all good writing, tropes are 
introduced only when they are useful, either because there 
are no literal words that are so appropriate to depict what 
the author would describe, or in order to give a more lively 
impression than can be produced by the use of literal terms. 
When a lecturer wishes to describe to us what we have 
neither seen with our eyes, nor heard with our ears, or what 
our hands have not handled, or what cannot be subjected to 
the power of abstract reasoning, he often uses diagrams, 
paintings, or moulds, to aid our minds to a clear conception 
of it. The appropriate office of poetry is much the same. 
Of the ancient Grecian literature, poetry is by far the most 
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easily understood. Of all uninspired books, the Iliad of 
Homer gives the conceptions of the author in the most per- 
spicuous and impressive manner. His figures do not “darken 
counsel by words without knowledge,” but present the objects 
of which they treat with such distinctness and clearness that 
they could hardly have been better understood by an eye- 
witness. If a man knew only the poetry of Homer, or of the 
sacred Scriptures, he would regard the idea that poetry or 
figures of speech are obscure, as absurd. In Homer’s most 
animated descriptions, in which comparison follows com- 
parison in rapid succession, separated only by a brief allusion 
to what he would describe, his language is as transparent as 
air. In those passages we have the appropriate use of com- 
parisons, and it is for this purpose that they are used in the 
Bible. And, notwithstanding all that has been said about the 
obscurity or ambiguity of the Oriental style, there is no unin- 
spired book which so nearly resembles the sacred writings as 
the Iliad of Homer. The student of that great poet can 
hardly avoid noticing the similarity between his style and that 
of the prophets, and especially of our Saviour. The reason 
is obvious. The language of both is. in accordance with the 
rules of rhetoric, natural, simple, pointed, and perfectly intel- 
ligible. 

4. We are taught in the Bible that believers have a most 
perfect assurance of the reality of the facts which it reveals ; 
and this is another proof that the language of the sacred 
Scriptures is both intelligible and easily understood. 

That we may have a perfect assurance of the facts revealed 
in the Bible, it is necessary that we should be able to know 
that it is the word of God. Though the world by wisdom 
knows not God, nor that the Bible is the word of God, there 
is a wisdom in faith which knows both. Faith is not that 
blind thing, which they suppose, who in their own self-con- 
ceit think they receive nothing as certainly true which they 
cannot comprehend or measure by their philosophy. The 
believer has two ennobling characteristics. He is able to 
know God, and to trust in his word as the perfection of rea- 
son and of wisdom. He possesses within himself integrity, 
the image of the truth of God. He is able to distinguish 
between what is divine and what is human, between what is 
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infinite and what is finite, between what is infallible and what 
is fallible. Thus we are taught by the Apostle in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, “ Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given us of God.” But 
we cannot enlarge on this topic. 

An ability to understand the Bible is also essential, that 
we may have a perfect assurance of the facts which it 
reveals. The believer does not merely know that the Bible 
is the word of God, and therefore true. He knows what the 
things are which are true. There would be little consolation 
in knowing that the sacred Scriptures teach the truth, unless 
we could know what the truth is. But it may be urged that, 
while some parts of the Bible are easily understood, other 
parts, and especially those which are prophetic, are obscure. 
It should be remembered that the gospel connects what has 
been, and now is, with what shall be, in such intimate rela- 
tions, that a knowledge of one necessarily requires a know- 
ledge of the other. How can a person know the desert of 
sin, unless his mind, by the aid of prophecy, looks forward to 
the future condition of those who die in unbelief? Who 
could understand the full design of the death of Christ, had 
not God, in the language of prophecy, told us of his exaltation, 
and the condition of the redeemed in his kingdom ? 

Still it may be urged that there are difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of the prophetic writings, and that Peter has taught us 
that there are, in the character he ascribes to Paul’s writings. 
“Even as our beloved brother Paul, also, according to the 
wisdom given unto him hath written unto you, as also in all 
his epistles, speaking in them of these things in which are 
some things hard to be understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scrip- 
tures, unto their own destruction.” —2 Peter iii. 15, 16. 

It is worthy of notice, that the apostle places the difficulty 
in the subject, and not in the language of the inspired writer. 
Prophecy often relates to events which had never been de- 
veloped in the history of God’s dealings with men. It is with 
difficulty that the mind forms a definite idea of what has never 
existed, amd which scarcely finds any resemblance in any- 
thing which had hitherto come under the observation of man. 
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On this account the writings of the prophets are but little 
understood. Many persons, because they cannot comprehend 
how the things foretold will come to pass, inasmuch as the 
like never existed, hesitate not, according to the apostle, to 
wrest the Scriptures. That is, they reject the obvious sense, 
and give to the sacred writings an allegorical interpretation, 
suited to their fancy, and favoring their selfish feelings; and 
in this manner, pervert them to their own destruction. 

From these considerations we should expect to find the 
language of the sacred Scriptures intelligible. It cannot be 
otherwise, since in them truth is revealed to a childlike sim- 
plicity, to babes. It is revealed to faith which seeks not 
to comprehend or contradict the words of God; which asks 
not for demonstration, but is satisfied with a knowledge of the 
momentous facts which are revealed for the consolation of 
those who believe. 

If this is thought to be mere theory, let it be proved to be 
such. But if what we have suggested can be substantiated 
by facts, then it should be received as truth. We will readily 
grant that all theories should be tested, when the facts to 
which they relate have had their proper and legitimate de- 
velopment, in history or experiment. Many prophecies have 
had their fulfilment. The language of the prophets has been 
tested by history. We have, therefore, the means of deter- 
mining whether it is obscure, allegorical, and enigmatical, or 
whether it is perspicuous, simple, literal, and easily under- 
stood. What then does history teach respecting this subject ? 

“The Lord said unto Noah, for yet seven days, and I will 
cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” 
History relates: “and it came to pass after seven days, that 
the waters of the flood were upon the earth, and the rain was 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” 

The Lord told Abraham that his seed should be a stranger 
in a land that was not theirs, and should be afflicted 400 
years. This prediction was literally fulfilled. The Lord 
commanded Moses to say unto the people, “as I live saith the 
Lord, as ye have spoken in mine ears, even so will I do to 
you. Your carcases shall fall in this wilderness, and al] that 
were numbered of you, according to your whole number, from 
twenty years old and upward, which have murmured against 
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me ; doubtless ye shall not come into the land which I swear 
to make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh, and Joshua the son of Nun.” History records that this 
was all fulfilled to the letter: “ Among these there was not a 
man of them whom Moses and Aaron the priests numbered, 
when they numbered the children of Israel in the wilderness 
of Sinai. For the Lord had said of them, they shall die in the 
wilderness, and there was not left a man of them save Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the sun of Nun.” Samuel 
prophesied that David, the youngest son of Jesse, should be 
king over Israel; and in due time David was made king ac- 
cording to the prediction. 

« A man of God went out of Judah, by the word of the Lord 
unto Bethel, and Jeroboam stood by the altar to burn incense. 
And he cried against the altar, O, altar, altar! Thus saith 
the Lord, behold a child shall be born unto the house of David, 
Josiah by name, and upon thee shall he offer the priests of 
the high places that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones 
shall be burnt upon thee.” This is prophecy. What does 
history say ? “ And as Josiah turned himself, he spied the sepul- 
chres that were in the mount, and sent and took the bones 
out of the sepulchres, and burned them upon the altar, and 
polluted it, according to the word of the Lord, which the man 
of God proclaimed, who proclaimed these words.” 

Jeremiah prophesied respecting Zedekiah that his eyes 
should behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and that he 
should be led to Babylon. Ezekiel prophesied that the Lord 
would bring Zedekiah to Babylon, but that he should not 
see Babylon, though he should die there. How could 
Zedekiah be carried to Babylon and see the king, but 
not see the city, in which he would live and die? An 
infidel might deny, and a neologist might allegorize. But” 
what says history? “Then they took the king and carried 
him up unto the king of Babylon, at Riblah, in the land of 
Hamath, where he gave judgment upon him. And the king 
of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes ; he slew 
also the princes of Judah in Riblah. Then he put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and the king of Babylon bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon and put him in prison till 
the day of his death.” If the reader would examine. other 
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prophecies which have already been fulfilled, he will find a 
like correspondence between the language of the prophet and 
the historian, and facts in which the things foretold have had 
a fulfilment. I need not refer to the numerous predictions 
respecting Jerusalem, Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, and Tyre, 
Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar, and our Saviour, which have been 
long since fulfilled, and which so minutely described the facts 
or incidents to which they relate, that they are often quoted 
to prove the truth of divine revelation. It is peculiarly 
worthy of notice, that, although the language of the prophets 
is usually very concise, yet it presents a very comprehensive 
and even minute description of the things to which it refers. 

But it may be asked, were not some prophecies given in 
figurative language, which have been fulfilled? We answer, 
yes; but the meaning of the prophet is not made uncertain 
by the use of figures. When the prophet would describe the 
feelings of men towards Christ, he said, “For he shall grow 
up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground ; he hath no beauty nor comeliness, and when we 
shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 
He was despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him. He was despised and we esteemed him not.” Here is 
figure, but no obscurity. When the same prophet would 
describe the meekness of the Saviour, he said, “He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth. 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 
All this was done, and no man complains of the obscurity of 
the language, because it is poetic. By a few examples we 
will illustrate the fact, that by the use of symbols the prophets 
set forth the things which they foretold in a clear light, and 
gave to their prophecies a more intelligible form. 

“And it came to pass at that time, when Jeroboam went 
out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahijah, the Shilomite, 
found him in the way, and he had clad himself withya new 
garment, and they two were alone in the field; and Ahijah 
caught the new garment that was on him, and rent it in 
twelve pieces ; and he said to Jeroboam, take thee ten pieces ; 
for thus saith the Lord God of Israel, behold I will rend the 
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kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and wil! give ten tribes 
to thee.” No one can fail to discover that the symbol in this 
instance makes the prophecy more perspicuous, and gives 
great force and energy ,to the words. It certainly makes 
nothing obscure. 

“ And when he was come unto us he took Paul’s girdle and 
bound his own hands and feet, and said, thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, so shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of 
the Gentiles.” Why did the prophet use this symbol? 
Certainly it was not to make prophecy enigmatical. In the 
prophecy of Daniel symbols of another character are 
employed ; but it is obvious that the language of the prophet 
is made more significant by them. The lion which had eagle’s 
wings, the bear, the leopard, and the fourth beast without a 
name, but “dreadful and terrible and strong exceedingly, 
with great iron teeth,” were fit symbols of the agents which 
God revealed by them. A very slight attention to this subject 
will be sufficient to convince every intelligent person that 
symbols, when their use is explained, give a distinct con- 
ception of the things which they represent. They have this 
advantage over a description by words only. Words have 
no resemblance to the ideas or objects, a knowledge of which 
they are employed to express. Symbols bear such a resem- 
blance to the things which they represent, that we easily 
form from the one a conception of the other. 

But perhaps some may ask, why spend so much time to 
prove that the language of the prophets is intelligible? Our 
answer is ready. It is not to be disguised that one, who, 
perhaps, more than any other, has been regarded as the 
father of exegetical studies in this country, is accustomed to 
speak disparagingly of all attempts to interpret the prophetic 
writings, his own and those of a few learned Germans, of 
course, excepted. It is also well known, that another 
individual, connected with one of our oldest theological 
schools, affects to sneer at those who believe that the 
prophetic Scriptures meah what they say. The sentiment that 
the writings of the prophets cannot be understood prevails 
to so great an extent, that but a few, even of the ministers 
of the Gospel, presume to give a positive opinion respecting 
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what the prophets have revealed. Their writings are accord- 
ingly neglected; and those who advance positive opinions 
respecting them are held up to ridicule as vainglorious 
enthusiasts, or ambitious of the reputation of discovering some 
new thing. 

Our second reason for dwelling so long on this subject is, 
that if we believe the language of the prophets to be perspi- 
cuous, we shall interpret their writings according to the laws 
of philology,—if, on the other hand, we believe that the 
prophetic writings are enigmatical, our interpretations will be 
more in accordance with our own fancies than with the 
principles of hermeneutics. 

It is not the design of this essay to give rules for the inter- 
pretation of prophetic writings. There can be no doubt that 
they conform to the principles which are inherent in all well 
written productions. A few suggestions will be made, which 
we consider important to the interpreter. 

1. The first inquiry of the interpreter should respect the 
subject of the prophetic announcements, or in other words, 
the person or persons, or the place or places of which the pre- 
dictions are made. If it is known who or what it is to which 
the revelations relate, the interpretation is usually free from 
difficulty ; but so long as it is unknown who or what it is of 
which the predictions are made, the prophecies must be 
unintelligible. If, for example, the Israelites are the subject 
of a prediction that literally foreshows their restoration, its 
meaning is obvious and certain. If, however, instead of 
really treating of that people, they are put as substitutes for 
another class of human beings, of whom no mention is made 
in the prophecy, its meaning must be altogether uncertain. Our 
judgment, therefore, respecting the subject should be correct, 
and our apprehension clear. The truth of this position, it would 
seem, must be obvious to all, and yet many publish comments 
on passages, the real subject of which they entirely misappre- 
hend. . The pernicious consequences of such an error are seen 
in the utter uncertainty in which they involve them, and the 
confused; absurd, and sometimes monstrous significations which 
they ascribe to them. They are bold in denying the truth, 
but often have nothing of which they themselves feel sure to 
substitute in its place. 
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Christ forewarned his disciples not to fear their persecutors., 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” There are those who positively affirm that 
hell is literally the name of the valley south of Jerusalem.. 
And although the word, in this text, obviously means a place 
of punishment, where the wicked are punished after death, 
they, contrary to their usual custom, insist that the literal 
meaning of the word is to be retained, even though they are 
not able to give good authority for the assertion that hell 
literally means the valley called, in the Old Testament, the 
valley of the son of Hinnom. But when called upon to tell 
what the passage quoted above means, they find it impossible 
to give a definite answer. , They suggest a variety of things, 
all of which are attended with so many difficulties that they 
will not positively adopt any one of them. Some say one 
thing and some another, while none of them know anything 
whereof they affirm. The truth is, they reject the subject 
plainly given in the passage, and thence their interpretations 
are necessarily nonsensical. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” Many learned men have 
asserted that this Scripture does not teach the divinity of 
Christ; but when asked to tell what it does teach, they have 
no definite answer to give. They offer conjectures about the 
text, or the translation, or give what they think may be a plausi- 
ble rendering ; but they show plainly that they have no great 
confidence in their own theories, and that they would be 
unwilling to have it thought that they considered any one of 
them as “undoubtedly correct. So long as a writer thinks a 
passage of Scripture may mean this, that, or the other thing, or 
all of them together, it is absolutely certain that he does not 
understand it. 

The subject of a prophecy is usually easily ascertained. It 
is frequently given in express or literal terms. When a pro- 
phecy refers to a particular place or nation, the name of that 
place or nation is usually given. The prophecy of Nahum 
commences with,“ the burden of Nineveh.” This is enough 
to notify us that what follows relates to Nineveh. In many 
of the prophecies against Chaldea, either Chaldea or Babylon 
VOL. IlIl.—NO. IV. 42 
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is named as the object of the prophetic denunciation. The 
thirteenth chapter of Isaiah commences with “The burden of 
Babylon ;” the fifteenth with “The burden of Moab;” the 
seventeenth with “The burden of Damascus ;” and the nine- 
teenth with “ The burden of Egypt.” When places are thus 
formally announced, we need not search further to find the 
subject to which the prophecy relates. We are under no 
hecessity to prove that the language is used literally. If it is 
not, we may éxpect that wé shall be notified of the fact in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 

In very many prophecies the nation of Israel, by some 
appropriate term, is named as the subject. But it has been 
suggested, in respect to many of them, that while Israel is 
named as the subject, the church or spiritual, and not literal 
Israel is meant. And in confirmation of this interpretation, 
passages from the New Testament are cited, which teach that 
all believers are children of Abraham, and heirs according to 
the promise. It is said that the nation of Israel lost its posi- 
tion as the chosen people of God at the introduction of the 
gospel, and that the new order of things then established by 
the apostles is to continue until the end of time; that Israel is 
never again to be gathered and treated as the centre of the 
kingdom of God on earth. This suggestion deserves con- 
sideration. 

There are two theories on this subject. One is, that on the 
introduction of the gospel, the nation of Israel was rejected, 
and the church, the spiritual Israel, substituted in its place. 
According to this theory, the apostles were exalted as the 
heads of the twelve spiritual tribes. They sat on twelve 
thrones judging these tribes. As the church continues, and, 
according to this view, will continue until the end of time, 
these twelve spiritual invisible tribes remain. And it would 
seem to follow that the apostolic office remains in the church, 
that the apostles had successors in office. And if so, it would 
not seem unreasonable that they should have chosen a presi- 
dent from their number, and called him “the Pope.” 

The other theory affirms that, while all believers are heirs 
according to the promise, they become so by being grafted 
upon the parent stock of Israel; that the Jews are broken off 
for a limited time only, and will be grafted in again ; that the 
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Gentile Christians do not bear the root, but the root them; 
and that there is now but one Priest, who has passed into the 
heavens, where he waits till the time appointed for his return ; 
that there is no temple or temple worship on earth ; that for 
the present time only, the form of independent synagogue 
worship remains; and that at the appointed time Christ will 
come to reign, and then Jacob will arise and be increased by an 
innumerable number gathered from among the Gentiles ; and 
the Apostles, according to Christ’s promise, will reign with 
him, sitting on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Which of these views accords with the Scriptures 
is a question of great interest, in the determination of which 
we must not allow ourselves to be biassed, by preconceived 
theories, but be guided exclusively by the settled and unaltera- 
ble laws of language. 

When the subject is given in express terms, and that which 
is affirmed in the predicate, literally interpreted, is appropriate 
to that subject, it is improper and absurd to ascribe a figura- 
tive or allegorical signification to the language. 

It may be proper in this place to make some remarks 
respecting allegorical interpretations. This species of expo- 
sition seems to have been introduced into the church by 
Origen. For many centuries, the practice prevailed of giving 
to the language of the Bible a double sense. The most sim- 
ple narrative of facts was made to prove or illustrate some 
important Christian doctrine. The primary meaning was 
deduced by a philological interpretation. The secondary or 
allegorical sense was evolved, not by any established rules, but 
from a fancied discovery of a resemblance between what was 
literally described, and some received ‘doctrine or custom of 
the church. It might, at first view, seem that the secondary 
sense would be harmless, provided it was made to harmonize 
with the truth established by an application of the laws of 
exegesis. But while some might be uninjured, multitudes who 
should make no discrimination between the primary and 
secondary sense might often be perplexed, and finally led to 
believe that the Bible is at best a blind book, since men of 
opposite opinions can, with equal seeming propriety, prove 
their views from the same passages. 

This system of allegorizing Scripture is now generally dis- 
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carded by philologists. But there is another method of inter- 
preting the sacred writings which rejects the literal or obvious 
sense, and adopts the allegorical as the only true meaning. 
This method of interpretation is worse than the former. By 
the former system the true meaning is acknowledged, though 
treated as of less importance than the secondary. But by 
the latter, all guides are thrown aside, and men are left to 
their own fancy to determine the meaning. The result is, 
that they go to what they call their intuitive or inductive 
powers to find out the will of God; while by inductive or 
intuitive powers are too often meant the impulses of depraved 
and sinful affections. 

It is not here intimated that the sacred writers never made 
use of allegories to illustrate truth. Our Saviour often 
employed them. This species of writing is, under proper 
restrictions, not only intelligible, but presents the thoughts of 
the speaker or writer with greater perspicuity and force. 
Allegories, however, are admissible only when their object 
is expressly stated, or it can, by some other means, be per- 
fectly well understood. 

Our Saviour explained to his disciples the meaning of most 
of his parables. In some instances they were so apt, that 
even the blind Jews understood for what intent they were 
spoken. Always when he employed this mode of giving 
instruction, his hearers understood that his discourse was not 
to be taken literally. He did not always give to the multitude 
an application of his allegories, but the explanation is often 
written out by the historian. He withheld it from the unbe- 
lieving Jews, that his peculiar treatment of them might show 
others also, that he does not condescend to answer the objec- 
tions of the caviller, or to give explanations and iilustrations 
to those who deliberately reject the truth. This fact, there- 
fore, will not justify the custom of giving an allegorical inter- 
pretation to Scripture according to one’s fancy. In his pecu- 
liar manner, here referred to, Christ indirectly taught that in 
the word of God in which truth is revealed to faith, all para- 
bles and tropes are properly and fully explained. Accord- 
ingly, he said to his disciples, “It is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given.” On account of those who have ears to hear, the 
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Scriptures are given in an intelligible form, but not to gratify 
men of corrupt minds, nor to justify the ways of God to the 
apprehension of human and perverted reason. 

We will give a few examples of the substitution of a 
tropical for a literal signification of the language of Scrip- 
ture. The Ist chapter of 2d Thessalonians, and the 3d 
chapter of 2d Peter, by one class of interpreters have been 
made to refer to the destruction of the Jews and the 
Gnostics and other heretics, preparatory to the introduction 
of the pure universal church. Another class of interpreters 
seem to refer them entirely to the destruction of the Jewish 
state, the miseries of the Jews, and the establishment of 
Christianity. It is in vain that you urge the obvious mean- 
ing of the language, and call attention to the fact that there is 
no allusion, either directly or indirectly, to the destruction of 
the Jewish nation or to the Gnostics. These interpreters 
think they can see some analogy between what is here 
described, and the events to which they make them refer. 
It is to no purpose that the Apostle Peter speaks of the 
destruction of the earth by comparing it with the former 
overthrow by the flood; and does this by way of reply to 
those who say “Where is the promise of his coming, for 
since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation ?” This plain language 
being made doubly plain by the argumentative form, must be 
subjected to the allegorizing process, that it may be made to 
mean just what the interpreter chooses to evolve from it. 

Equally absurd is the tropical interpretation put upon other 
passages, to which we will refer the reader, by another and 
more respectable class of expositors. 

In Jer. xxxi. 85-40, there is a notable prophecy. The 
subject, as given by the prophet, is the perpetuity of the 
nation of Israel, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which he 
declares shall not be plucked up nor thrown down any more 
for ever. A similar prophecy is found in Jer. xxxiii. 19-26. 
In both of these passages the perpetuity of the nation of Israel 
is confirmed in a very solemn manner. “Thus saith the 
Lord which giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordinan- 
ces of the moon and of the stars for a light by night, which 
divideth the sea when the waves thereof roar; the Lord of 
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hosts is hisname. If these ordinances depart from before me, 
saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel shall cease from being 
a nation before me for ever.” This is the same Israel which 
had been repeatedly plucked up and afflicted, and whose 
fathers had been brought out of Egypt. There is a similar 
passage in the prophecy of Amos which closes with the 
following significant language: “ And I will bring again the 
captivity of my people of Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities, and inhabit them, and they shall plant vineyards 
and drink the wine thereof, they shall make gardens and eat 
the fruit of them, and I[ will plant them upon their own land, 
and they shall be no more pulled out of their own land which 
I have given them, saith the Lord God.” This is spoken 
respecting the same Israel which God has sifted among all 
nations. 

These passages are made to refer, by a class of interpreters, 
to the dispensation of the gospel as it now exists, while the 
nation of Israel is scattered and sifted among all nations. To 
allegorize these Scriptures, however, in this way, is, it is appre- 
hended, to justify the wildest and most extravagant absurdi- 
ties, of those who deny a future retribution, a resurrection, or 
other indisputable revelations of the sacred word. 

On a certain occasion Jesus said to the Jews, “ Marvel not 
at this, for the hour is coming in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of man, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation,” 
John v. 28, 29. By a class of interpreters this passage is 
made to designate a spiritual resurrection. The literal and 
obvious meaning of the terms is disregarded. Everything is 
made to yield to an allegorizing construction formed contrary 
to all rule, and without even the appearance of propriety, that 

a favorite theory may receive no detriment. 

We will refer to another passage, Rev. xx. 4, 5, “And I 
saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was given 
unto them ; and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and who- 
ever had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark on their foreheads, or in their hands ; 
and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years, 
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But the rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished.” The subject of this prophecy, as given 
by the sacred writer, is the resurrection of saints, and their 
reign with Christ a thousand years. But this passage is aller 
gorized by certain interpreters, so as to make it teach the 
reviving of the spirit of the martyrs in those who shall dwell 
on the earth during the millennium. It is to no purpose that 
the dead who are here spoken of, and whose resurrection is 
distinctly stated to be the subject of the vision, are a comple- 
ment of the whole number of those who will have died before 
the thousand years commence ; and that the remaining part 
will be raised after the termination of that period, and that 
their resurrection is so manifestly to be literal that it is admit- 
ted even by those who make the first figurative. Sucha 
subjection of the language of the sacred writers to the whims 
of interpreters who have the rashness to pervert it to support 
their theories, should be discountenanced and rebuked by all 
who revere the Scriptures. It is essentially as guilty as it 
were to reject them, or claim the right to assign them what- 
ever meaning pride, presumption, or unbelief, pleases. 

2. After ascertaining the subject of a prophecy we are pre- 
pared to examine the predicate; and in that we are not to 
think it strange, if we meet with highly figurative language. 
But it will not be difficult to determine what is literal and what 
is figurative, if we diligently adhere to the following rule :— 
If the language presents an appropriate description of the 
known properties or qualities of the subject, if it involve no 
absurdity to give it a literal rendering, and if we are in no 
way notified that it is tropical, then we may safely assume 
that it is to be construed literally. When, on the other hand, 
we are required by good and substantial reasons to consider 
the language tropical, we should always bear in mind that 
figures are used to render truth more obvious and forcible 
than it could be made by literal terms, and by all means avoid 
the absurd notion that because language is figurative, every 
one is at liberty to understand it as he pleases. It is not, 
however, necessary to extend our remarks on this topic. We 
will only add that to deny the application of a trope to the 
subject which it is designed to illustrate or enforce, is as irra- 
tional and as much a violation of the laws of language as it 
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would be to refuse to words the signification which properly 
belongs to them. 

3. We will suggest one topic more which should receive 
attention from those who would accurately interpret the sacred 
Scriptures. The leading object of a divine revelation should 
be thoroughly understood, and should have a due influence 
on the application of grammatical rules to particular passages. 
If we mistake not, this consideration is but little appreciated 
by many persons who think that great advances have been 
lately made in the science of hermeneutics. Modern exposi- 
tors have been jealous of the application of the analogy of the 
faith to the interpretation of Scripture, as if it were pre- 
judging what they ought to teach. But as, in the word of 
God, truth is revealed to faith, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a true religious faith will so harmonize with the laws 
of language that we shall be greatly aided in applying them by 
it. Faith is a confidence in the words of another. So long 
as we study the Scriptures with this confidence in God’s 
power and design to speak in plain intelligible language, we 
shall think much more of philology than of philosophy 
or the deductions of science. As the Bible harmonizes 
in all its parts, a knowledge of what is taught in one part will 
prepare us to understand what is written in other parts. A 
knowledge of what is taught in the Old Testament is a fit and 
necessary preparation for the study of the New. This fact 
is capable of an almost unlimited illustration. 

There are two systems of interpretation. One is based 
upon confidence in the divine word, as giving a perfect exhi- 
bition of truth. This system assumes that we are ignorant 
and need instruction ; that in consequence of the fall, whereby 
we naturally love darkness rather than light, our preconceived 
opinions respecting truth are more liable to be wrong than 
right; that our reason is so perverted that it cannot be trusted. 
It moreover assumes that in the gospel there is a system 
of truth revealed that is so transcendently excellent, that 
human and finite reason, however perfect, cannot be a proper 
judge of it. It is an embodiment of facts whose existence 
could not be known without a revelation from God. 

The other system makes the reason, the intuitive and in- 
ductive powers, the supreme judge of truth. It subjects the 
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language of the Scriptures to the control of the reason of 
each individual interpreter. 

Now, it has been conceded by the most learned rationalists, 
that that system which assumes that truth is revealed to faith, 
harmonizes best with a strict adherence to grammatical 
rules in the interpretation of Scripture. This being true, 
and no one, we presume, can doubt that it is, it is easy to 
understand how this system of truth which is derived by faith 
in the divine testimony, will prepare the mind to apply the 
rules of interpretation with facility and judiciously. Many 
passages, at which philosophy stumbles, are to faith perfectly 
clear and full of meaning. Their relation to the true religious 
system is readily discovered. On the other hand, those who 
appeal to reason as the standard of truth, will meet with diffi- 
culties at every step, from which they can free themselves 
only by forced constructions which violate every law of 
language, and arbitrary, allegorical interpretations, which 
would justify the most extravagant heretics. It may be 
asked, does not the system which is based upon faith in 
the divine testimony, as the true, and the highest reason, 
have its difficulties? We answer, yes. But they are such 
difficulties as arise from our limited powers. They are not 
philological difficulties. The doctrines of original sin, the 
new birth, the atonement, election, the resurrection, may have 
their metaphysical or philosophical difficulties, because our 
minds cannot comprehend all that God knows, all the reasons 
of his government, nor his eternal power and God-head. But 
there is no difficulty in deriving these doctrines from the 
sacred Scriptures, by a faithful adherence to the rules of 
exegesis. And it is a matter of history that these doctrines 
are rejected not on philological, but upon assumed philosophi- 
cal grounds. The Christian is not greatly troubled because 
God has revealed facts which he cannot comprehend, but is 
in an agony when unable to make one passage of Scripture 
harmonize with another. While, therefore, it is decidedly 
wrong to adopt opinions dictated by our conceptions of what 
ought to be true, and force the Scriptures into a harmony 
with them, it is most obviously reasonable to expect that a 
system derived from the word of God by faith, will make the 
interpretation of many apparently obscure passages easy. 
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Indeed, much of the Bible is written as though those to whom 
it was addressed believed the true system of religious doc- 
trines. We have frequently been asked, of what practical 
use is the belief that this earth is to be restored to its pristine 
fertility and salubrity, that Christ will appear and reign in 
person, and the saints withhim, at the commencement of the 
millennium, and that other events which are foreshown in the 
prophecies are to take place ? But it should never be asked, by 
the Christian, of what practical utility a belief is in the truth. 
If a doctrine or revelation is true, it should be believed without 
stopping to inquire whether the belief of it will do good. But 
the question can be easily answered. The Christian lives by 
his faith. Faith leans upon the divine testimony. The divine 
testimony is better understood when the system of religious 
belief is the result of a discovery of the harmony of all its 
parts. Our faith is perplexed, stumbled, and made weak, not 
by philosophical difficulties, but by being unable to reconcile 
a large part of the Bible with a theory which has been adopted, 
and is made a criterion of truth. We know not how it is 
with others, but we for many years labored under great per- 
plexities and anxieties, because unable to make many Scrip- 
tures harmonize with the common opinion respecting the 
millennium. But, casting aside theories, and following philo- 
logical guides, a beautiful harmony was at once discovered in 
the passages which before had embarrassed us with insupe- 
rable difficulties. Our limits will not permit a further discus- 
sion of this subject. We will only refer to a few passages of 
Scripture which illustrate these remarks. It appears from 
Daniel vii., 2 Thess. ii., and 2 Peter iii., that the persecuting 
power will continue until the Son of man shall make his per- 
sonal appearance, for he will destroy the man of sin, at his 
coming. How then can athousand years or more intervene, 
between the overthrow of the power of wickedness and ‘the 
coming of the Son of man? It would seem from Acts i. 6, 
7-11, and iii. 19, 20, 21, that the restoration of “the king- 
dom to Israel,” under the personal reign of the Messiah, was 
taught by Christ and his apostles; and there is no way to 
avoid this conclusion, but by such forced constructions 
as will always perplex and obstruct those who maintain the 
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truth ; while they will justify errorists in supporting their dog- 
mas. 

The time has come when orthodox Christians should seri- 
ously inquire, whether they will apply to the interpretation 
of the prophecies the same rules as they employ in defending 
the doctrines of grace against Arminians and Socinians; or 
whether they will adhere to a mode of interpreting those 
Scriptures which relate to the future state of the church, that 
fully justifies their opponents in their perversions of the sacred 
word. H. C. 





Arr. V.—Tae Corer Cuaracteristics anv Laws or Pro- 
PHETIC SyMBOLS. 


A wisn has been expressed that we would briefly state the 
chief characteristics and laws of prophetic symbols as they 
have heretofore been presented in the Journal; exhibit the 
proofs by which they are sustained, and the results to which 
they lead; and indicate the principal points which inquirers 
need to investigate in order to determine their truth and 
authoritativeness. We shall treat of the nature and classifi- 
cation of symbols, the marks by which the prophecies in 
which they are used are distinguished from those of which 
language is the medium, their laws as indicated in the 
inspired interpretations that are given of them, and the results 
to which they conduct in the construction of the principal 
uninterpreted symbols. 

I.—Tue Narvre or Propsetic Symsots. 

A symbol is an agent or object employed as an instrument 
of revelation by the Most High, as the representative of an 
agent or object in respect to its nature, state, acts, or the events 
of which it is to be the subject. It is a necessary condition 
of its use that it should be beheld by the person to whom the 
revelation is made. The symbols were presented to those 
who witnessed them in three modes. 1. In dreams. 2. In 
ecstatic visions. 3. Naturally. Of the first class were those 
beheld by Joseph, Pharaoh, and Nebuchadnezzar. Of the 
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second, which are far the most numerous, were Jehovah, the 
cherubim and the .temple of Ezekiel’s prophecies, the 
Ancient of days, the Son of man, and the animals of Daniel’s; 
and God the Father, the Lamb, the living creatures, the can- 
dlesticks and stars, the horsemen, the monster cavalry, the 
wild beasts, great Babylon, and others of the Apocalypse. 
Of the third class are the knife, the balance, the fire, the pic- 
ture of Jerusalem, the pan and others of Ezekiel, and the 
high priest with crowns of Zechariah. 

1].—Tue Cuiasses or Symsots. 

The symbols consist of five classes: 1. Living conscious 
agents—as God, the Lamb, living creatures, angels, men, 
beasts, birds, fish, insects. Parts of animals are also used as 
symbols of corresponding parts of the combinations of men 
which the animals themselves represent, as heads, horns, 
eyes. 

2. Dead bodies—as the slain witnesses ; and parts of dead 
bodies—as bones and flesh. 

3. Natural unconscious agents or objects—as the earth, 
sun, moon, stars, waters, winds, mountains, tempests, trees. 

4. Artificial objects—as an image, candlesticks, a sword, 
cities, diadems, books, badges, names, marks, periods, mea- 
sures. 

5. Acts, affections, qualities, conditions, and relations of 
agents and objects—as speaking, fighting, heat, color, silence, 
height, direction. 

The living agents consist of two classes: the intelligent 
and the unintelligent. To the first belong the divine—Jeho- 
vah, the Ancient of days, the Father, the Son of man, the 
Lamb, the Word. The second are created beings—l, 
seraphim; 2, cherubim; 3, living creatures; 4, angels; 5, 
Satan ; 6, devils; 7, souls; 8, human beings in the natural 
life ; 9, unclean spirits; 10, risen and glorified saints; 11, the 
unholy raised from death ; 12, monster beings partaking of 
the human shape, as the horseman under the fourth seal and 
the horsemen under the fifth trumpet. 

The living agents without intelligence are—1, beasts, such 
as the bear, the ram, the goat, horses ; 2, monster animals, 
such as the winged lion, the winged leopard, the dragon of 
seven heads and ten horns, the monster horses of the sixth 
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trumpet ; 3, birds; 4, fish; 5, monster insects, the locusts of 
the fifth trumpet. 

The symbols are exhibited in spheres that are appropriate 
to them, and the acts and phenomena ascribed to them 
accord with their nature. God is enthroned, receives the 
homage of intelligent creatures, makes revelations to men, 
rewards his children, and punishes his enemies. The Son of 
man is invested with the dominion of the earth, receives the 
homage of the living creatures, elders, and angels, opens the 
seals, and comes in glory with his risen saints to destroy the 
usurpers of his kingdom. The seraphim and living creatures 
attend the Almighty, and offer him homage. Angels stand in 
his presence, worship him, and act as his messengers, and the 
executors of his will. Men appear as kings, commanders, 
the subjects of conquering, vppressing, and slaughtering rulers, 
witnesses for God, idolaters, suffering corporeal inflictions, 
speaking, wondering, blaspheming, and being put to death. 
Ferocious beasts kill and devour their prey ; insects torture. 
Tempests sweep over the earth, and discharge lightning, rain, 
and hail. A volcanic mountain projects lava, discolors the 
sea into which it falls, and destroys fish and ships. 

Il{.—Tue PrincipLes on wuich SyMBOLS ARE EMPLOYED. 

The principle on which symbols are employed is twofold: 
1, that of analogy, or a partial resemblance between agents 
or objects that differ in nature or relations; and 2, that of 
general similarity or an exact likeness of nature. When the 
symbolic agent or object is of such a nature, or is used in 
such a relation that it can represent another agent or object 
differing from it in kind or relation while it resembles it, it is 
employed on that principle, and symbolizes an agent or object 
that differs from itself. Thus the four great beasts of Daniel’s 
visions represent tyrannical men, who exhibit a ferocity of 
disposition, and exert a destroying agency towards the nations 
within their power, like that of those carnivorous beasts 
towards inferior animals which they made their prey. 

When the symbol is of such a nature, or is used in such a 
condition or relation, that there is no analogical agent or 
object which it can represent, it is then used as its own 
representative, or the representative of one or more of its 
kind. Thus the palm-bearing multitude who are described 
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as having gone out of the great tribulation with robes made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, and as to be led by him to the 
fountains of the waters of immortality, are representatives of 
multitudes of all nations and peoples and kingdoms and 
tongues, who are to survive the great trials that are to pre- 
cede and attend the advent of Christ, be justified, and made 
immortal; as there is no other class of mankind, or other 
intelligences, whom they can symbolize. There are none but 
human beings who wash their robes in the blood of the Lamb. 
There is no class of persons but those whose bodies are 
changed from mortal to immortal that they can represent. 
They were in bodies: otherwise their drinking of the foun- 
tains of the waters of life would have been unnatural. They 
were in immortal bodies: as the waters of life are the waters 
of immortality. In like manner, the risen saints, Rev. xx. 
4-6, denote risen saints; the souls of martyrs under the fifth 
seal, the souls of martyrs ; and the risen dead of the last 
resurrection, the risen dead of that epoch. 

IV. Tue Laws or Symsouizarion. 

1. Toe First Law. Tue Symsou anp THAT WHICH IT 
REPRESENTS RESEMBLE EACH OTHER IN THE STATION THEY FILL, 
THE RELATION THEY SUSTAIN, AND THE AGENCIES THEY EXERT IN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE SPHERES. This is true universally, whether the 
symbol is employed on the principle of a partial resemblance, 
or of an exact likeness. Thus an agent symbolizes an agent; 
an object of agency represents an object of agency; an act 
denotes an act; an effect foreshows an effect; an office, 
condition, or characteristic, an office, condition, or character- 
istic. A living agent symbolizes a living agent; a conquer- 
ing agent denotes a conquering one; a destroying or torment- 
ing one represents a destroyer or tormentor. A symbol used 
in the relation of an instrument or auxiliary, as a sword, a 
bow, a horse, denotes a corresponding instrument or auxiliary 
used by the persons represented by the agent using the 
symbolic instrument. The horses of the four first seals, for 
example, symbolize corresponding auxiliaries of their office 
employed by the persons denoted by the riders of those 
horses. That which is represented is thus universally in its 
own sphere, whatever its nature may be, the counterpart of 
that by which it is symbolized. 
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2. Tae Seconn Law. Tue REPRESENTATIVE AND THAT 
WHICH IT REPRESENTS, WHILE THE COUNTERPART OF EACH OTHER, 
ARE OF DIFFERENT SPECIES, KINDS, OR RANK, IN ALL CASES, 
WHERF. THE SYMBOL IS OF SUCH A NATURE, OR IS USED IN SUCH 
A RELATION, THAT IT CAN PROPERLY SYMBOLIZE SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT FROM ITSELF. Thus the image and tree of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream, the beasts of Daniel’s visions, the candle- ¥ 
sticks and stars, the incense, the robes and many others of i 
the Apocalypse, represent agents, or objects, that while a iH 
counterpart to themselves, are yet of a different species or 
sphere. The image denotes the rulers of the four great 
empires ; the tree symbolizes Nebuchadnezzar as the monarch 
of the Babylonian empire ; the candlesticks denote churches ; 
incense the prayers of the saints; and robes their righteousness. 

3. Tue Tamp Law. Sympous THAT ARE OF SUCH A NATURE, 
STATION, OR RELATION, THAT THERE IS NOTHING OF AN ANALO- 
GOUS KIND THAT THEY CAN REPRESENT, SYMBOLIZE AGENTS, / 
OBJECTS, ACTS, OR EVENTS OF THEIR OWN KIND. Thus the | 


























nature, station, prerogatives, and relations of God are peculiar 
tohim. There is no creature whom he can properly symbol- 
ize. There is no creature who can properly symbolize him. 
In their greatest peculiarities they present infinite diversities 
instead of a resemblance. When God, therefore, appears in 
the symbolic visions, he represents himself, not a created 
being. And for the same reason the Father, whose office is 
peculiar, represents the Father; and the Son, the Lamb, the 
Word, whose nature and office are peculiar, represents himself. 
The souls of the martyrs symbolize the souls of the martyrs; 
as there is no other class of agents whom they can represent. 
The risen dead, in like manner, symbolize the risen dead, 
and of the same character as their symbols, as there is no 
other order of agents who are to pass through a corporeal 
change like a resurrection; and there is no other corporeal 
change which a resurrection can represent. 

4. Tue Fovrrs Law. Wuen THE SYMBOL AND THAT 
WHICH IT SYMBOLIZES DIFFER FROM EACH OTHER, THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVE AND THAT WHICH IT 
REPRESENTS, STILL EXTENDS TO THEIR CHIEF PARTS; AND THE 
GENERAL ELEMENTS OR PARTS OF THE SYMBOL DENOTE CORRES- 
PONDING PARTS IN THAT WHICH 1S SYMBOLIZED. 
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Thus a monstrous ferocious beast of ten horns, iron teeth, 
and brazen claws, represents a combination of human rulers 
of a resembling organization headed by ten kings, and of a 
kindred disposition towards their subjects. A monster brute 
of seven heads and ten horns symbolizes a combination of 
human tyrants and destroyers of a resembling organization, 
having lines of chiefs that answer to the heads, dynasties of 
kings that answer to the horns, and subordinate parts that 
correspond to the trunk, limbs, and claws. 

5. Fiera Law. Tue NAMEs OF SYMBOLS ARE THEIR LITERAL 
AND PROPER NAMES, NOT METAPHORICAL TITLES. If their names 
were not their proper names, there would be no means of 
knowing what the agents or objects are for which they stand. 
If that which is called a candlestick was not a real candle. 
stick, there is no indication in the prophecies in which it is 
used what it was; and no means, therefore, of discovering 
that it presents any analogy to churches, which it is employed 
to represent. 

6. Sixtu Law. A SINGLE AGENT, IN MANY INSTANCES, 
SYMBOLIZES A BODY AND SUCCESSION OF AGENTS. Thus waters 
represent peoples and nations ; a candlestick a church consist- 
ing of many individuals; a wild beast of seven heads and 
ten horns, the combined rulers of a nation for many genera- 
tions and ages. 

That these are the true laws of symbolization is shown by 
the fact that they are the laws of the interpretations that are 
given of the symbols in the prophecies themselves, and that 
those interpretations are so numerous and various as to 
present an ample certainty that they are their true and sole 
laws. Thus there are interpretations given of one or more 
of the symbols of each of the great classes,.1, the Divine; 
2, created intelligences; 3 unintelligent creatures of the 
natural world; 4, monster creatures; 5, agents and objects 
of the natural world; 6, artificial objects; and the exemplifi- 
cations which they present of the most important of the laws, 
are very numerous. The first, that the symbol and that 
which it symbolizes are the counterpart of each other in the 
order and station which they occupy in their respective 
spheres, agents representing agents, acts denoting acts, and 
effects effects, is verified by every interpretation, near a 
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hundred and fifty in number, that is given. The second, that 
the symbol and that which it denotes are of different species 
or kinds in all cases where the symbol is such that it can 
represent a different species, is verified by all the interpreta- 
tions,—upwards of a hundred in number,—that are given of 
symbols and their acts that are used on that principle. The 
third, that a symbol that is of such a nature that it cannot 
symbolize a thing of a different species, represents itself, or 
one or more of its own kind, is confirmed by all the interpre- 
tations that are given of symbols of that nature. 

These laws are applicable to all the symbols that are not 
interpreted in the prophecies themselves, and adequate to 
their solution ; and it is owing to their having proceeded on 
other principles in their explications, that expositors have 
failed to give just interpretations of them. 

V. Tue QuEsTIONS WHICH NEED TO BE CONSIDERED IN ORDER 
TO DETERMINE THE TRUTH OF THE FOREGOING VIEWS OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF SYMBOLIZATION. Such being the characteristics 
and laws of symbolization as they have been presented in 
the Journal, the points which need to be investigated by 
inquirers in order to determine their truth, respect their 
office ; their condition, or the marks by which the prophecies in 
which symbols are employed are distinguishable from those 
of which language is the medium; their classification ; the 
principles on which they are employed ; the revelation of their 
laws in the interpretations that are given of them; their 
obligatoriness, and the results to which they lead. 


THE OFFICE OF SYMBOLS. 


In order to determine whether these views of the charac- 
teristics and laws of symbols are correct, the first question to 
be tried is, whether the symbols are the medium of the 
revelation made in connexion with them, in contradistinction 
from the language in which they are described ; as, if they 
are not, then as the meaning of the prophecies in which they 
occur is not to be obtained by the explication of the symbols, 
but of the language, their laws are not the real laws of those 
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prophecies. That the symbols, however, are the medium, and 
the sole medium of the revelations that are made in con- 
nexion with them, though overlooked and misapprehended by 
many writers, no one probably will specifically deny. And 
that they are, is clear from the fact, first that all the inter- 
pretations given of them by the Spirit, exhibit them as the 
sole medium of the predictions in which they occur. Those 
interpretations are interpretations exclusively of the symbols, 
not of the language in which they are described. Thus it 
was the image and tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, which 
Daniel explained to that monarch; not the words and pro- 
positions by which they are described. Those words and 
expressions were not embraced in his dreams. He saw only 
the image, the stone from the mountain and its descent, the 
demolition of the image, and the drifting away by the wind 
of the dust to which it was reduced ; and it was that spectacle 
alone which the prophet interpreted as signifying the agents 
and events which he announced as foreshown by the dream. 
In like manner, they are the great beasts which are interpreted 
as denoting dynasties of four empires, not the names of those 
beasts. Their names are not mentioned in the explication 
that is given of them, and indeed, fo name but the generie 
one# beast, is anywhere used in the description of the fourth; 
and so of all the other inspired interpretations. It is the 
candlesticks which Christ declares to be symbols of the 
churches, not the word candlestick ; and the stars which he 
held in his right hand, not the name by which he designated 
them, which he pronounced to be symbols of the messengers 
of the churches. 

Next, the supposition that-the symbols are not the medium 
of the revelation made in the prophecies in which they occur, 
is equivalent to the supposition that no revelation whatever is 
made in them. If the symbols, for example, in the vision of 
the last resurrection, are not the medium of a revelation, and 
of the only revelation made through that vision, there is no 
prophecy whatever involved in it. The language in which it 
is described, is not prophetic. It utters no announcement of 
an event as future. It is occupied altogether in the descrip- 
tion of what the prophet had seen. If the symbols, therefore, 
are not representative of a future real resurrection and judg- 
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ment of the dead, it is a mere record of a vision that had 
passed, at the time it was written, and has no more pro- 
phetic significance than the description of any other spectacle 
that has been witnessed, or the history of any other past 
event. 

The symbols, then, are indisputably the medium, and the 
sole medium, of the symbolic prophecies ; and those prophe- 
cies, accordingly, are to be interpreted by the laws of symbol- 
ization, and not by the laws of philology. The laws of philo- 
logy are to be used only in the interpretation of the language 
in which the symbols are described, and the inspired explica- 
tions given of them expressed. 


Il. 


THE MARKS BY WHICH THE SYMBOLIC PROPHECIES ARE DIS- 
TINGUISHABLE FROM THOSE OF WHICH LANGUAGE IS THE 
MEDIUM. 


This is a point of great moment; as, if there are no peculi- 
arities by which the symbolic can be distinguished from the 
unsymbolic prophecies, there are no means by which it can 
be determined which are to be interpreted by the laws of 
symbolization, and which by the laws of philology. And a just 
understanding of it is rendered of the utmost importance by 
the fact, that a great number of commentators have con- 
founded the two media of prediction, and proceeded in their 
explications of the prophecies that are made through language 
on the tacit assumption that the persons, places, and acts of 
which they treat, are used as symbols of others of different 
species. The symbolic prophecies, however, are dis- 
tinguished from those of which language is the instrument, 
by the most palpable and ample marks. 

1. That the symbolic prophecies are made exclusively 
through their symbols in contradistinction from the language 
in which they are described, is alone sufficient to distinguish 
them infallibly from predictions of which language is the in- 
strument ; inasmuch as not one of the symbolic prophecies is a 
prophecy, or presents any revelation, unless its symbols are 
the media of it. The language in which the symbols are - 
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described, is not predictive. It merely announces the fact 
that the dreamer had the dream in which the symbols were 
seen, or that the prophet beheld them in vision, or naturally, 
and describes them and the acts they exerted, or agencies or 
events of which they were the subjects. If the symbols 
themselves, then, are not the medium of revelation, the dreams 
and visions in which they were seen present none whatever. 
Thus, if the souls under the fifth seal were not representative 
of souls, and the instrument of a revelation respecting them, 
the vision in which they were beheld was not prophetic. The 
record of it is a mere record of what has already taken place, 
and of which the prophet was the sole subject; it if no more 
predictive than the history of any other conception or event, 
which he or others have experienced or witnessed. In like 
manner, if the rainbow angel, his cry, and the thunder 
voices that followed, are not representative, and the medium 
of a revelation, the vision presents none whatever. Let the 
philologist educe one, if in his power, from the description and 
narration. He will find it impracticable. He knows not 
what it was which the angel uttered with his lion voice. He 
knows not what it was that was uttered by the responsive 
thunder voices. He has no hint in the narration what it was 
which the apostle proposed to write. If those symbols are not 
the medium of a revelation, therefore, neither the visionary 
spectacle, nor the description and narration of it, involve any. 
All revelations then, of which symbols are the media, are 
symbolic revelations; and none are symbolic but those of 
which they are the sole instrument. 

2. Another peculiarity of symbolic prophecies, that amply 
discriminates them from those which are made through 
language, is, that the symbols were presented to the dreamer, 
or prophet, in a manner that made it certain that they were 
employed by the Most High as the instruments of foreshowing 
the future. Thus, some were seen in dreams, and they were 
of so singular a nature as to make a profound impression on 
those who beheld them, that they involved something super- 
natural; and those of them that were dreamed by persons 
who were not inspired, were interpreted by prophets. Joseph 
interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh, and the baker and butler, 

- and Daniel those of Nebuchadnezzar. The principal symbols 
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of Ezekiel, all those of Daniel, all those of Zechariah, except 
two, and all those of John, were beheld in vision, and with a 
perfect consciousness that they were presented to them super- 
naturally, and were prophetic; and they describe them as 
such. It was in visions of God, when the heavens were 
opened, Ezekiel represents, that he beheld the Almighty en- 
throned above the cherubim; and he was carried in vision to 
Jerusalem, when he beheld the city and temple as symbols, 
and witnessed the descent of the Almighty, and annunciation 
that that is the place of his throne for ever. Daniel beheld the 
symbols of his prophecy in vision. Zechariah saw his in the 
night, and therefore in vision, and several of them were out 
of the circle of realities, and had only a visionary existence. 
John was in the Spirit, when he beheld his. They are all 
accordingly described in such a manner as to render it cer- 
tain that they were presented to those who beheld them in an 
extraordinary way, and produced a resistless conviction that 
they were supernatural, and involved a representation of 
things that were future. And they are as easily dintinguished 
by those marks from all other spectacles that are described, 
or events that are narrated, as predictions are from histories, 
or as the miracles wrought by Christ are from his ordinary 
acts. All the other symbols were naturally present to the 
prophets, and are shown to be employed as symbols, by the 
fact that the prophets were expressly directed by the Most 
High, to use them as such, in order to exemplify in the sight 
of the Israelites, the great events of which they were the 
representatives. Thus, Ezekiel was commanded to take those, 
of his fourth and fifth chapters, and exert the prescribed 
agency with them in the presence of the people, as signs to 
the house of Israel ; and Zechariah was in like manner directed 
to place the crowns on the head of the high priest, and pro- 
nounce in the presence of the appointed witnesses, the pro- 
phecy which they exemplified. 

Their visible exhibition was obviously necessary, indeed, 
to their being the media of a revelation. It was necessary 
that they should be seen, that they might be distinguished as 
realities from mere illusory conceptions, and those who were 
to describe them, be properly aware of their supernatural 
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character, discern the peculiarity of their acts and cata- 
strophes, and be able to delineate them with accuracy. 
The visible exhibition of them in a manner that gave the 
clearest apprehension of their forms and agency, and pro- 
duced a conviction that they were presented by God as the 
means of a revelation, was obviously the proper mode of put- 
ting the prophets in possession of them. Probably no other 
would have been at all adequate, or was even possible. How, 
for example, could a prophet describe a seven headed and 
ten horned wild beast, of which he had never had a concep- 
tion, treat it as a real visionary existence, and represent it as 
exerting a variety of actions towards human beings in peculiar 
conditions, unless he actually beheld it? To represent it as 
a mere ideal form, framed by his own imagination, would not 
be to exhibit it as the work of the Most High, formed and 
employed expressly as a prophetic representative of men who 
were to rise and act a resembling part towards the nations 
and the church. It would be to exhibit it as the product of 
the prophet’s imaginative powers, and, therefore, as having no 
higher office than any other mere uninspired conception, or 
figment of the human mind. To make it divine and authori- 
tative, it must be seen and felt to have come directly from 
God, and to be invested by him with its symbolic office. 

But the subjects of the language predictions were not neces- 
sarily present to the prophets in order to their uttering their 
prophecies respecting them, and were not in fact, except in a 
‘few instances, the objects at the time of their perception. 
Isaiah did not see the Lord’s house established on the height 
of the mountain, and all nations repairing to it, receiving 
revelations from the Messiah, and beating their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, when he 
recorded that sublime prediction. Jeremiah and Ezekiel did 
not see the Israelites regathered from the distant countries in 
which they are dispersed, and re-established in their national 
land, when they uttered their prophecies of those great events. 
Paul did not see the man of sin usurping the prerogatives of 
God, enthroning himself in his temple, and at length destroyed 
by the breath of Christ’s mouth at his coming. And though a 
few of the subjects of the language prophecies were present 
to the prophets when their predictions were uttered, such 
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as the buildings of the temple when Christ predicted their 
overthrow, yet they were not necessarily so, in order to the 
possibility of the predictions: as those subjects, whether places 
or persons, were in all instances known to those who uttered 
the predictions independently of their beholding them at the 
time, and their prophecies might, accordingly, have been 
uttered in any other scene, as well as in their presence. Christ, 
for example, might as well have predicted the capture of Jeru- 
salem and demolition of the temple when at the Jordan, on 
Mount Tabor, or at the sea of Galilee, as when gazing on the 
city from the Mount of Olives. 

The actual and necessary presence of the symbols to the 
prophets distinguishes the symbolic prophecies, therefore, in 
the most ample manner from those which are made through 
the medium of language. 

3. The symbolic prophecies are distinguishable from the 
others by their language also, as well as by the media through 
which they are made, and the relations to the prophets of the 
things of which their language treats. The symbols and their 
actions and phenomena are universally described in the past 
or narrative tense, as having been already beheld by the pro- 
phet, and exerted the acts or exhibited the phenomena which 
they ascribe to them. The language prophecies are expressed 
either in the future tense, as those of Isaiah ii., or in the pre- 
sent, used instead of the future to indicate the certainty of the 
events which they foreshow, as those of Isaiah x. 28-31. 
Where single expressions or descriptions occur in the past 
tense, it is in predictions chiefly expressed in the future, and 
merely in order to a more vivid exhibition of the events fore- 
shown, as Isaiah ix. 2-4, which have a reference to chap viii. 
22 and ix. 1, and are shown by them, and ix. 5, to be descrip- 
tive of what was future. 

4. The supposition that the persons, places, and events, 
which are the subjects of the language prophecies, are used as 
symbols, implies that the predictions respecting them of which 
the language is the medium, are to be literally fulfilled before 
those persons, places, and events, can be symbols of others, 
either of a different order, or of their own kind ; inasmuch as 
symbols must have a real or visionary existence, in order to 
their being symbols, But for that reason, it is impossible, at 
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least generally, that they should have been symbols to the 
prophets who uttered the original language prophecies respect. 
ing them; inasmuch as they did not obtain a real existence 
during their prophetic mission; and a vast portion of them, 
such as those that relate to the restoration of the Israelites and 
the dispensation that is to follow, have not yet had a fulfil- 
ment. They cannot, therefore, possibly be symbols until a 
future period, and to a prophet or prophets at a future time. 
The supposition that prophecies of that class, such as those of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others, of which language is the 
sole medium, are symbolic, is in the utmost degree mistaken 
and absurd. 

5. That the language prophecies are not symbolic is seen, 
moreover, from the impossibility of finding any analogous 
agents, objects, and events, which the persons, places, and 
events of which they treat can symbolize. Thus the pre- 
dictions, Isaiah ii. 1-4, xi. 10-16, cannot be symbolic of 
nations, places, and events of a different order from those 
mentioned ; as there are no nations but Gentiles and Israel- 
ites ; no places analogous to Assyria and Egypt, Pathros and 
Cush, Elam and Shinar, Hamath and the islands of the sea; 
and no event differing from the restoration of the Israelites 
which their return can represent : while to suppose that they 
represent themselves, instead of nations, places, and acts of a 
different kind, is to suppose that there are to be two restora- 
tions—the first, that which is foreshown by the language pre- 
diction, and another which that restoration, when accom- 
plished, is to symbolize as still future; which is not only 
altogether groundless and absurd, but is shown to be false by 
numerous predictions that the Israelites after their restoration 
are never to be driven into exile again, but are to continue 
for ever in the peaceable possession of their land. 

The symbolic prophecies are thus distinguished by the most 
indubitable and ample marks from those of which language is 
the medium ; and it is a fact of the utmost importance, as it 
results from it on the one hand, that the symbolic prophecies, 
and they alone, are to be interpreted by the laws of symbol- 
ization ; and on the other, that the language prophecies, and 
they alone, are to be interpreted by the laws of philology: 
and thence, that such methods of interpretation as that of 
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Professor Stuart, who attempts to expound symbols by the 
laws of philology; and such as those of Cocceius, Vitringa, 
and others, who often treat the language prophecies as though 
they were symbolic, are altogether erroneous. 


Il. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SYMBOLS. 


There is little room for discussion in respect to the classi- 
fication of the symbols. It is manifest that there can be no 
other classes than—l, divine, and 2, created ; 3, intelligent, 
and 4, unintelligent; 5, living, and 6, inanimate; 7, natural, 
and 8, artificial; 9, real, and 10, visionary; 11, proper, and 
12, monstrous ;—and that there are representatives of each of 
those classes is easily shown: as the Ancient of days and the 
Lamb, of the first ; seraphim, living creatures, angels, men, 
souls, unclean spirits, the risen dead, of the second, third, and 
fifth ; beasts, birds, and fish, of the fourth and fifth ; the sun, 
moon, and stars, the earth, sea, rivers, air, and winds, of the 
sixth, seventh, and ninth ; candlesticks, swords, robes, cities, 
ships, of the eighth and ninth; all the symbols of Daniel’s 
visions and the Apocalypse, of the tenth, and most of them of 
the eleventh ; and the winged lion and leopard, and the beast 
of ten horns of Daniel’s vision, and the seven-headed dragon 
and seven-headed beast of the Apocalypse, of the twelfth. 


IV. 


THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH SYMBOLS ARE EMPLOYED. 


In order to determine whether the views we have given of 
this subject are correct, the first question to be decided re- 
spects the ground or medium of symbolization. What is: it 
that ‘connects the representative with that which it repre- 
sents ? Resemblance either partial or absolute, or some other 
element ? 

That it is resemblance, is manifest, in the first place, from 
the fact that there is nothing else that can be a medium of 
representation. In order to the possibility of the symboliza- 
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tion of one agent or thing by another, there must be some 
element in the symbol that fits it to be the representative 
of that which it symbolizes, and be the. medium to the inter- 
preter of determining at least its general nature. If there 
were no such general adaptation in the symbol to represent 
that which it symbolizes; its use, being wholly arbitrary, 
would be nugatory ; as it would present no clue to that which 
it denotes. But there is nothing besides resemblance that can 
be such a medium, or connective of the symbol with that 
which it symbolizes. How can it be inferred that one indi- 
vidual thing represents another, or the same individual, unless 
‘there is something that is common to them, to be the means 
of that inference? Absolute unlikeness is obviously not only 
not suited to be the medium of a specific representation of 
one thing by another, but is a total disqualification for it. As 
there are thousands of things that have no resemblance, for 
example, to a beast, a tree, an angel, a man, if either of these 
were supposed to be used to represent something to which it 
bore no resemblance, there would be no means of determining 
or rendering it probable which of those innumerable things 
‘was the individual it was employed to symbolize. There 
must of necessity, therefore, be a general resemblance or cor- 
respondence between the representative and that which it 
represents, in order that the one may present a clue to the 
other. ~ 

In the next place, this is confirmed by the fact that all the 
interpretations that are given of the symbols in the prophecies 
exhibit a general resemblance between the representative and 
that which it represents. If the representative is an agent, 
that which it represents is also an agent. If the representa- 
tive is an act, that which it symbolizes is also an act. If the 
one is an effect or a condition, the other is also an effect or 
condition ; and there is, in all cases, a striking analogy 
between the one and the other. Thus there is a conspicuous 
correspondence between ferocious and monstrous wild beasts 
seizing and devouring inferior animals, and powerful, merci- 
less, and bloody human conquerors, oppressors, and destroyers 
of their fellow men. The last are in their sphere what the 
others are in theirs. A candlestick supporting a candle in a 
position to shed its light through an apartment so as to be 
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most available to those who occupy it, presents an obvious 
and beautiful resemblance to a church sustaining a minister of 
the gospel in a station in which he may most efficiently fulfil 
his office as teacher. There is a perfect adaptation in the 
risen holy dead to represent the risen holy dead; inasmuch 
as, on the one hand, their correspondence is absolute, and on 
the other there are no other agents whom they can represent, 
—as there are no others who are to be the subjects of such 
an extraordinary change in the mode of their existence. All 
the other interpreted symbols have a similar adaptation to 
represent the agents, objects, and acts which they are 
employed to denote. 

There is a like correspondence also between the uninter- 
preted symbols, and agents and objects in the political and 
religious world. Thus there is a likeness between the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the earth on which they exert their influ- 
ences, and kings, princes, and magistrates, and their subjects 
on whom they exercise their power ; and the obscuration, dis- 
array, and disappearance of those orbs, and the agitation of 
the earth by violent convulsions, are fit representatives of 
political agitations and revolutions, in which governments are 
subverted and society thrown into confusion and anarchy. 
There is an impressive aptitude in a furious tempest sweep- 
ing over a fertile territory, discharging lightning, bloody rain 
and hail, destroying the grass, uprooting and dismantling the 
trees, and spreading the fields with desolation ; and an army 
of ferocious barbarians invading a cultivated and luxurious 
nation, slaughtering vast crowds of all ages, pillaging those 
that survive, burning dwellings, villages, and cities, and re- 
ducing the population to misery. The one is in the natural, 
what the other is in the political and social world. There is 
a perfect adaptation in disembodied souls to symbolize disem- 
bodied souls, both as their correspondence is absolute, and as 
there are no other agents to whom, in the mode of their exist- 
ence, which is their chief peculiarity, they present a resem- 
blance. 

These considerations, which might be confirmed by an ana- 
lysis of the whole series of the symbols, both interpreted and 
uninterpreted, render it certain that the ground on which 
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they are employed, is a resemblance between themselves 
and that which they represent. 

The next question respects the degree of resemblance— 
partial or absolute—that subsists between the symbol and that 
which it symbolizes ; and the adequacy of the marks by which 
it is determinable to which class the several symbols. belong. 
That between some the resemblance is partial, and co-exists 
with a diversity of nature or office, is manifest from the inter- 
pretations given of the image and tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, the beasts of Daniel’s visions, the candlesticks, stars, 
and robes of the Apocalypse, and many others. In these, and 
nearly all the others that are explained in the prophecies, the 
symbol is of a different nature, order, or office, from that which 
it denotes, and the resemblance between them is accordingly 
partial. There are many others also that are not interpreted, 
that obviously from their nature must denote agents, objects, 
or events that differ from themselves. Thus death on the 
pale horse, the monster locusts of the fifth trumpet, and the 
horses and riders of the sixth, cannot denote agents of their 
own order, inasmuch as there are none in existence. They 
must of necessity stand for agents of different but analogous 
species. There are others also in the physical world, such as 
a volcanic mountain projected into the sea, a wormwood star 
falling on the fountains and streams of a vast territory and 
rendering them deadly, and a stroke on the stn, moon and 
stars, intercepting one third of their light, that cannot repre- 
sent themselves, inasmuch as such occurrences are not com- 
patible with the laws of the natural world. 

That others are employed on the ground of an absolute 
resemblance or identity, is manifest also from the interpreta- 
tions that are given of them. Thus God is shown by his acts, 
and the ascriptions of the living creatures and elders, Rev. iv., 
to represent himself; and it is expressly revealed, Rev. v., 
that Christ appeared in the vision and acted in his own per- 
son, because no created being was adequate to represent him. 
The risen holy dead are in like manner interpreted as repre- 
senting the risen holy dead. There manifestly are others also, 
such as the souls under the fifth seal, the slain witnesses, and 
the dead of the last resurrection, that must represent them- 
selves, or human beings of their own order and condition, 
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inasmuch as there are no others whom they can represent. It 
is clear, therefore, that while most are employed on the 
ground of analogy or a partial resemblance co-existing with a 
diversity of nature, office, or relations, there are others that 
appear as representatives of themselves, or others of their own 
natures and conditions. 

Are these two classes so distinguished from each other, that 
it iseasily determinable to which the several symbols that are 
not interpreted belong? This is an important question ; as, 
if they are not, the interpretation of those which are unex- 
plained in the prophecies themselves, must be extremely 
doubtful. There is, perhaps, no other point in respect to 
which inquirers will be so likely to hesitate. It is susceptible, 
however, of the most ample solution. An exact considera- 
tion of the several symbols will disclose the most decisive and 
abundant criteria of the class to which they belong. 

Thus it is certain, from the peculiarities of their nature, 
station, and agency, and the reasons given Rev. v., that the 
Lamb appeared in the vision and opened the seals—that no 
creature could represent him,—that whenever Jehovah, the 
Father, the Son of man, the Lamb, or the Word, appear in 
the visions, they represent themselves, and not any created 
agent; and for the same reason, on the other hand, that no 
created agent appearing in the visions is a symbol of God or 
the Lamb. Next, it is manifest that those created intelligen- 
’ ees whose nature, condition, or agency is so peculiar, that 
there is no other class whom they can represent, must act as 
symbols of themselves, or others of their own kind and con- 
dition. And such are disembodied souls, and the risen dead 
of the last resurrection. Such is Satan bound and confined 
in an abyss, that he may not deceive the nations. There is 
no other order of beings whom he can represent. He cannot 
denote the nations themselves manifestly, nor any portion of 
them, as he is distinguished from them, and is removed from 
their presence. It is inconsistent with the nature of men in 
the body, to suppose them to exist in an abyss through three 
hundred and sixty thousand years. He cannot represent any 
other order of beings, as there is no other that has deceived 
the nations, or attempted their deception. He must, therefore, 
denote himself and his fellow angels. Such also are human 
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beings in the immediate presence of God, acting in relations 
or modes that are peculiar to men of their class, and objects 
of peculiar acts of God; such as the people, nations, and 
languages, who are the subjects of the everlasting dominion 
with which the Son of man is invested; as there will be no 
others who can at once be his subjects, and the subjects also 
of the risen saints who are to reign with him. Such are the 
kings and captains, and mighty men, and bondmen and free- 
men fleeing from the presence and wrath of the Lamb under 
the sixth seal; as there are none but human beings whom he 
will come to judge and punish, and none but their classes who 
will at his coming be assembled in formal opposition to him. 
It is the kings and their armies who are to be gathered 
together to the battle of the great day of God Almighty. 
Such also are the palm-bearing multitude who have gone out 
of the great tribulation, having their robes whitened by the 
blood of the Lamb, and are led by him to the fountains of the 
waters of immortal life; and those also with whom God is to 
dwell on the descent of the New Jerusalem, who are to be 
freed from death, and all other penal consequences of sin; as 
there are none but human beings whom they can represent, 
no others being made partakers of such peculiar blessings, and 
no others of mankind being to be the subjects of those peculiar 
gifts, except those who are changed from mortal to immortal. 

Such also, it is equally manifest, are all those human beings . 
who are exhibited as acting, in a direct relation to the great 
symbols of the persecuting and apostate powers, the wild beast 
of ten, and the wild beast of two horns, and great Babylon ; 
as the witnesses whom the wild beast of ten horns assails and 
slays; the kindreds, and tongues, and nations over whom the 
wild beast receives power, and those dwelling on the earth 
who worship it, whose’ names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb ; those whom the second beast causes to wor- 
ship the first beast, whom it deceives, and directs to make an 
image to the beast, and whom it causes to worship the image 
of the beast, or be killed, and to receive a mark on their right 
hand, or on their forehead, or debars them from buying or sell- 
ing ; and the nations of the earth that drank of the infuriating 
wine of great Babylon. All these must of necessity repre- 
sent human beings of their respective classes, as there are no 
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others towards whom the ecclesiastical powers represented by 
those symbols, exercise such acts; nor any others who suffer 
from them such evils, are the subjects of such impositions, or 
exercise towards them such peculiar acts, as are denoted by 
worshipping the beast and its image, making its image, re- 
ceiving its mark on their forehead or their hand, and drinking 
the inflaming wine of the woman drunk with the blood of the 
saints and martyrs. No higher certainty can be desired than 
is furnished by the nature of those symbols, the relations and 
acts of the nations and individuals towards them, and the acts 
by those symbols, of which the nations and individuals are the 
subjects, that they represent human persons, and nations pre- 
cisely like themselves. Such also are those human beings 
who are exhibited as exerting peculiar acts towards the sym- 
bols of the true worshippers, and the redeemed ; as the people, 
and kindreds, and tongues, and nations who gaze on the dead 
bodies of the witnesses, and will not suffer them to be put in the 
sepulchre ; and they that dwell upon the earth who will rejoice 
over them, and make merry, and send gifts one to another, 
because those two prophets had tormented them. There 
plainly are none but human beings who can exercise such 
acts towards the slaughtered witnesses; and there as plainly 
are no other analogous acts which that extraordinary agency 
towards the dead can represent. In like manner, the nations 
that walk in the light of the new Jerusalem, and the kings that 
bring their honor and glory into it, must represent nations 
and their kings, as none but human beings are to dwell on the 
earth to act in the relation to the risen saints denoted by the 
walking in the light of the city, and none but large organiza- 
tions of human beings, or nations, have kings. 

But these several classes embrace all that appear in the 
visions as their own representatives, or representatives of their 
kind. An exact analysis of the whole series of the symbols 
will show that God, the Lamb, their immediate attendants, as 
the seraphim, cherubim, living creatures, and others, Satan 
bound and unloosed, the dead as souls, the slain witnesses, and 
the risen dead, men and nations acting in an immediate 
relation to God, to the symbols of the anti-christian powers, 
or to the witnesses and the new Jerusalem, and the fowls 
at the great battle, are all that appear in the visions 
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as representatives of themselves or their kind; and it is 
obvious from their nature, the relations in which they 
act, the peculiarity of their agency, or the agency of which 
they are the subjects, that they must represent themselves, 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that all the other unin. 
terpreted symbols may, and must, represent agents and objects 
of a different nature or class from themselves. It is obvious 
in the first place, in respect to all those that involve a devia- 
tion from nature, whether in the physical or the animal world; 
such as a stroke on the sun, moon, and stars, a tempest of 
bloody rain, and fire that devoured the grass, and one third of 
the trees, a mountain projected into the sea, a wormwood 
meteor falling on the fountains and streams of a vast region, 
a star having an intelligent agent as its head with a key to 
the bottomless abyss, an effusion of vials on the sea and rivers 
converting them to blood, the pouring of a vial on the sun 
augmenting its heat so as to scorch men, and on the throne 
of the beast filling its kingdom with darkness, and others. As 
no such catastrophes take place in the natural world, or are 
compatible with its laws, those symbols and the events of 
which they were the subjects, must of necessity represent 
agents and events of a different order from themselves. Such 
is the fact also with all the living symbols that involve a de- 
viation from nature, such as monster brutes and insects. 
They cannot symbolize themselves, or their kind, as none 
such exist or are to exist on the earth. 

In the next place, all the remaining symbols are obviously 
of a nature that fits them to represent agents or objects of a 
species that differs from themselves, and are, therefore, 
employed in that relation. Such are all those that are taken 
from the physical world. There is a striking analogy between 
the physical and the political world. The sun, moon, and 
stars are in many important respects to the earth, much what 
monarchs, princes, and chiefs are to the nations whom they 
rule ; and the one may appropriately be employed to symbol- 
ize the other. A similar analogy subsists, also, between other 
symbols that are taken from the natural world, and the world 
of men, as waters, mountains, trees, grain, grapes. 

Such are those, also, that are taken from the political 
world. There is a strong analogy in many respects between 
great conquerors, usurpers, and tyrants of mankind, and suc- 
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cessful, grasping, and tyrannical ministers of the Church. 
The first are, in their sphere, what the others are in theirs ; 
and they are accordingly employed under the seals to repre- 
sent such classes who rose to power in the church. There is 
a similar analogy between angelic beings descending to the 
earth and addressing men, and men of great powers, exerting 
a conspicuous and important agency on large bodies of infe- 
rior fellow men. The conspicuity, dignity, and power of the 
Reformers, for example, were to those of ordinary men, in a 
measure, what a majestic angel iscompared tothem. Armies 
of good and evil angels, warring for the possession of the 
sky, present an analogy, also, to bodies of great and influen- 
tial men contending with each other for supremacy in re- 
spect to religion. The great Christian and Pagan parties, 
which struggled for supremacy in the Roman empire in the 
third and fourth centuries, were to each other what the 
armies of Michael and the Devil were, battling for the domi- 
nion of the sky. There is a like analogy between the sym- 
bols taken from the world of art, and organizations and 
instruments im the religious world. Thus there is a likeness 
between a city, and a temple, and an organization of men, 
who have authority over others ; and between a bow, a sword, 
and a rod or reed, and other instruments which men use in 
resembling relations to produce moral and intellectual effects 
on each other. And finally, there is an analogy between the 
body and the mind, and between causes that produce effects 
on the body and that produce resembling effects on the mind. 

But these are all the species of uninterpreted symbols that 
are not of the class that represent themselves, or their kind ; 
and they are distinguished by the most conspicuous charac- 
teristics from them. 

It is clear, then, that the ground of symbolization is resem- 
blance ; that the resemblance on which it is founded is in 
some cases partial, and in others absolute; and that the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish symbols that are employed on these 
separate grounds, are such as to render their discrimination 
from each other easy and certain. 
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V. 


Are THE INTERPRETATIONS GIVEN BY THE Hoty Spirit To 
BE REGARDED AS A REVELATION OF THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH 
SYMBOLS ARE EMPLOYED; AND THE LAWS BY WHICH THEY ARE 
FRAMED, REVEALED LAWS BY WHICH ALL THE OTHER SYMBOLS 
ARE TO BE INTERPRETED? 


In the first place, then, it must be supposed that they are 
used on some uniform principles that have their ground in 
their nature ; as otherwise they would be altogether uninter- 
pretable. If their use were arbitrary, as it could not be 
based on any uniform element in their nature, there would be 
nothing from which their meaning could be deduced; and 
consequently they could not be a medium of revelation. The 
fact, therefore, that they are used as an instrument of predic- 
tion, is a proof that they are employed on some settled 
principles that have their ground in their nature, and that 
are easily discoverable. 

But if they are employed on any natural and uniform prin- 
ciples, they must of necessity be those on which these inter- 
pretations are framed. The same individual symbols cannot 
possibly be used on opposite principles. They must be used 
either on the ground of partial resemblance, or an exact 
likeness or identity of natures ; as, if there is nothing common 
to them and that which they symbolize, there can be no 
means of determining, out of the millions that are without 
any similarity to them, what individuals they are, which they 
represent. There is no relation but resemblance, that can be 
made the basis of uniform representation. 

One of the reasons, indeed, that those interpretations were 
given, doubtless was to indicate the principle on which 
symbols are used. Many of those which are explained are of 
no more importance than others that are left uninterpreted. 
It is noticeable that the first interpretations of moment that 
are given of the symbols of the great prophecies which 
relate to the administration of the world until Christ comes, 
are of the symbols of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams and Daniel’s 
visions, and the next of Zechariah’s visions, which relate to 
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the same great agents and events. The number of those of 
the Apocalypse that are explained is proportionally small. 
That the first great symbols are thus interpreted, and that the 
interpretations embrace some of every class, indicates in a 
very emphatic manner that they are designed to furnish the 
key by which all the others are to be resolved. 

They are sufficient in number and variety to answer that end. 
They amount to about one hundred and fifty, and embrace 
every variety of symbols, and symbols of each of the prophe- 
cies in which they are employed as a medium of revela- 
tion. They are uniform in the principle on which they are 
founded, and show that the symbols of all the prophets are 
employed on the same principle. If there were any instance 
in which it could be shown that an interpretation is framed 
by a different law, it would prove that these are not the sole 
laws of symbolization. If there were a class of which no one 
is interpreted, it might perhaps be thought that there is no 
absolute demonstration that all are to be explained by these 
laws ; but as there is not, it is apparent that they are the laws 
by which all are to be interpreted. 

To suppose, indeed, that they are not, is in effect to suppose 
that the explanations God has given are deceptive, and must 
naturally lead to a wrong construction of the symbols which 
he has left uninterpreted. It is certainly natural to regard 
the whole of the symbols as employed on the same principle. 
No reason can be conceived why such an instrument of 
revelation should not be used as much as language is on a 
single principle. It would be absurd and monstrous to claim 
that the language of the uninterpreted prophecies is used by 
wholly different laws from that of the prophecies that are 
explained. But why is it not equally so to suppose that the 
symbols that are unexplained are employed on a different 
principle from those which God has resolved? If they are, in 
fact, then, used on different principles, the interpretations that 
are given are adapted to lead those who understand them to 
a false construction of the others; and consequently, the only 
persons who can be secure against misconceiving the unex- 
plained predictions, are those who actually misunderstand or 
are ignorant of the principles on which those are employed 
which are explained; which is incredible in the utmost 
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degree, and were dishonorable to God. There is as absolute 
reason, therefore, for regarding these laws as revealed, and 
the laws universally of symbols, as there is to regard the laws 
of the language prophecies that are interpreted, the laws of 
all the other prophecies that are made through language ; and 
the laws of those parts of the physical world which fall under 
our observation, as the laws of all its other parts. It is as 
much the duty of the interpreter to use them exclusively, as 
it is of the philologist to adhere exclusively to the laws of 
language ; of the geometer to adhere in his processes to the 
principles of geometry; and of the natural philosopher to 
found all his solutions of the phenomena of the physical world 
on the laws of matter. 


VI. 


THE RESULTS TO WHICH THESE LAWS LEAD IN THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE SYMBOLS. 


They demonstrate that the constructions that have here- 
tofore been put on many of the symbols are erroneous, and 
lead to their true interpretation. Thus the symbols of the 
four first seals have generally been construed as denoting men 
of their own order, instead of agents of a different profession, 
and have been applied to the wars of the Romans on the 
Jews, which preceded the date of the Revelation ; to the wars 
of the Romans on other nations; and to the domestic broils 
and contests of that people. But the symbols of the fourth 
manifestly cannot represent agents and objects of their own 
kind ; as the horseman was a monster, and the grave cannot 
follow such an agent traversing an empire. He must of 
necessity denote agents of a different kind; and as he had 
life, must represent living agents, and therefore human beings 
who destroy by instruments analogous to the sword, pestilence, 
and famine, and consign their victims to a place analogous to 
the grave ; and such men are apostate ministers of the Christian 
church, who destroy those under their influence, in a religious 
relation, by means analogous to those by which the monster 
is exhibited as destroying those under his power. The other 
horsemen also present similar analogies to faithful, usurping, 
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and negligent and false teaching ministers of the church, and 
are to be taken as symbolizing them; and interpreted in this 
manner, they have an obvious appropriate and consistent 
meaning, and are shown by the most ample_ historical evi- 
dences to have been verified by the great teachers, and tyrants, 
and corrupters of the church of the second, third, and fourth 
centuries especially, and some of them on an immense scale 
to the present time. The agents, acts, and events that verify 
this construction, transcend the power of enumeration, and 
constitute so vast a demonstration of its truth, as to render it 
unreasonable and absurd to doubt its accuracy. The import 
thus ascribed to these symbols is moreover in harmony with 
the design of the visions, which was to reveal what was to 
come to pass in respect to the church, and the powers that 
were to oppose and pervert it. The events assigned by other 
interpretations had scarce any reference to the church. The 
conquest of Judea had taken place nearly thirty years before 
the revelation was made, and could not therefore be foreshown 
by those symbols. The foreign and civil wars of the Romans 
of the first three centuries had no direct reference to Chris- 
tians, either true or nominal. But the events foreshown by 
the symbols as interpreted by these laws, were of the utmost 
moment to the church at the time of their occurrence and 
afterwards, and are essential to be known in order to a just 
understanding of the other visions—as they were directly or 
indirectly the causes of all the apostasies, persecutions, and 
judgments that constitute the history of the church and civil 
empire, in the ages that follow. 

They set aside, in like manner, a variety of mistaken con- 
structions of the symbols of the first four trumpets, and lead to 
interpretations for which specific reasons can be given, that 
exhibit the events foreshown as suitable to the great ends of 
the Revelation, intimately connected with those that are sub- 
sequently revealed, and necessary in order to a just view of 
the great series of agencies and events which make up the 
history of the church. 

They work a like changé also in the explication of the sym- 
bols of the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth chapters of the Apocalypse. There has been 
no consistent and demonstrative solution on any other prin- 
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ciples of interpretation of the rainbow angel, and the symbols 
associated with him, the measuring of the temple, the slaugh- 
ter and resurrection of the witnesses, the powers denoted by 
the wild beast, the image, and great Babylon, nor can there 
be. The views, even, entertained of them by commentators 
that are in a large degree correct, cannot be substantiated by 
the rules which they usually follow in their interpretations. 

They set aside, also, the false construction that has been 
universally placed on the sixth vial—a symbol which, on that 
account, it is peculiarly important should be justly under- 
stood ; and show that they whom the waters of the Euphrates 
represent, instead of being Turks, or what is still more incon- 
sistent with the law of symbolization, the Turkish empire, are 
persons who stand in a relation to the great Babylon of the 
prophecy, like that which that river sustained to the real 
Babylon through which it passed. 

They vindicate the symbols of the first resurrection from 
the false interpretations that are generally placed on them, and 
show beyond all rational debate, that they represent a real 
resurrection of the holy dead at the commencement of the 
thousand years. 

They show in like manner that Christ is to descend in per- 
son at that epoch, destroy the anti-christian powers, assume 
the sceptre of the earth, and reign with the risen saints, during 
the long series of ages symbolized by the millennium. 

And, finally, they indicate the error of the expectation many 
entertain that the advent of Christ is at the remotest very near, 
and may take place at any hour; as they show that many 
great and extraordinary events are revealed as to precede his 
coming, that have not yet taken place, and that must naturally 
occupy a considerable period. 

It may be added that the interpretations to which these laws 
lead are in harmony with the teachings of the other Scrip- 
tures. They exhibit God as ruling the world in the majesty 
of his perfections, present men in their true relations to him, 
and unfold the scheme of redemption in immeasurable vast- 
ness and grandeur. 

The obviousness of these laws, the ample proofs of their 
truth, the facility with which they may be applied, and the 
interest and importance of the events which they unfold as at 
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hand, entitle them to the serious consideration of the people 
of God, and especially of those who fill the office of teachers 
and expositors, and make it their duty to employ them in the 
explication ot his word. To neglect or reject them, and fol- 
low other principles of interpretation, is to reject the key he 
has given us and substitute a false one in its place, which can 
only violate and distort his truth. 





Arr. VI.—Lirerary anp Criticat Norices. 


1, Tue Parapies or Jesus ExpLatnep AND ItLustraTeD. By Frede- 
_Tick Gustav Lisco, Minister of St. Gertraud Church, Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. P. Fairbairn, minister of Salton. 
Philadelphia: Daniels & Smith—New York: R. Carter & Brothers— 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


Tue Parables relate chiefly to Christ’s kingdom in this world, and are 
generally prophetic of the condition in which it was to exist, the treat- 
ment it was to receive from men, and its triumph at his second coming. 
They display in a very striking manner the vastness and wonderfulness 
of his designs, the perfection of his knowledge, and the inimitable truth 
and delicacy of his taste ; and they need, in order to a full appreciation 
of their significance and beauty, to be studied collectively, and with the 
utmost minuteness and exactness. The explanations and illustrations 
presented in this volume, are among the best wehave seen. The author 
has availed himself of the aid of former writers, and especially of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Calvin, from whom he has quoted many fine passages. 
The interpretations are simple and natural, and the practical thoughts 
appropriate. 


2. Tae Psatms TransLaTeD AND Expiarnep. By J. A. Alexander, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. III. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tuts work, which is completed by this volume comprising the last 
fifty Psalms, fully verifies, in the learning and judgment it displays, the 
high expectations that were entertained of it; and with the exception of 
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Dr. Alexander’s work on Isaiah, forms the most important contribution 
that has been made by the teachers in our theological seminaries to the 
translation and exposition of the Scriptures. The parts that are least 
adequately treated, are the Psalms that relate to the kingdom and reign 
of the Messiah. We hope the author will complete the design which 
he indicates in the preface, and publish as a fourth volume, a critical 
introduction. Though less attractive perhaps to general readers, it 
will be of great interest and service to those who desire a minute 
knowledge of this part of the sacred writings. 


* 


. ANALYsIs or Groorapny, for the use of Schools and Academies. 
Sixth Revised Edition. By Sylvester Bliss. Boston: J. P. Jewett 
& Co. 1851. , 


Tue object of this work is to facilitate the study of Geography partly 
by schedules of the great divisions of the earth, in which the several 
countries of which they consist and their peculiarities, such as dimensions, 
surface, productions, government, religion, are arranged in separate co- 
lumns, like a table of statistics ; but chiefly by maps on which numbers, 
arranged in such order that they are easily traced, are substituted for the 
names of rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, and other objects, and catalogues 


given in which those numbers are annexed to the names they represent. A 
tract accompanies the maps in which the topics are classified for separate 
lessons. The work is well adapted to its object, and will be useful as a 
key to common maps. Any one may in a moment ascertain by it the 
position on a globe, chart, or map, of any important place or object. 


4. Tue Pranetary Anp Srettar Wortp: a popular exposition of the 
great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. By O. M. 
Mitchel, A. M., Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. New York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1851. 


Tus fine theme for the communication of novel, interesting, and en- 
nobling knowledge, is treated very successfully by Professor Mitchel. 
He has skilfully avoided unnecessary technical terms, needless details, 
and abstruse calculations, while he has presented all the explanations 
that are requisite to enable the reader to understand the subjects he dis- 
cusses. His first two lectures on the problems presented by the heavens, 
and the astronomical discoveries of the early ages, are very happily con- 
ceived. In the third, fourth, and fifth, he exhibits the theories of the 
ancient Chaldean and Greek astronomers, and the discoveries of Kepler, 
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Galileo, and Newton, by which the true system of the universe was 
determined. In the lectures that follow, he treats of the stability of the 
planetary system, the orbs lately discovered, and the cometary worlds, 
the vastness of the universe, and the motion of the stars. The last is 
the greatest and most wonderful of modern discoveries, and invests the 
infinite complication of worlds with whieh the realms of space are 
peopled with the highest sublimity. The conjecture of Sir W. Her- 
schell, near seventy years ago, is believed to be verified, that our sun 
is changing its position in relation to the stars, by a motion round a 
central orb, like that of its own planets round itself; that it advances 
along the line of its orbit more than 30,000,000 miles a year, and that 
the circuit on which it moves is so immense that 1,800,000 of our years 
will be comprised in the period of a single revolution. Though these cal- 
culations are but approximations to the truth, of the fact itself of sueh a 
movement of the system there seem to be ample evidences. What a 
beautiful indication it presents of the purposed perpetuity of our world, 
and its associate orbs! Its movement on such a line is doubtless as ade- 
quate a ground for the inference that it is to complete and repeat the 
revolution, as its own movement on the line of its orbit round the sun 
was at the commencement of its motion, that it was to complete and 
repeat that revolution; and as the wheel of the lately discovered planet 
Neptune on its line round the sun, is that it is to finish and repeat that 
round through the ages that are to come, as it has though the ages that 
have passed since its creation. In what a sublime attitude it presents 
the boundless kingdom of the Almighty! Into what an immeasurable 
grandeur it expands the scheme he is pursuing ! 


5. A Discourse: Delivered September 3d, 1850, before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society, in the Theological Seminary, at Andover. By 
William B. Sprague, D.D. Albany. 


Dr. SpracveE treats in this discourse of the aids which pulpit eloquence 
derives from models and from occasions; and the manner in which he 
handles it, shows that he has not only acquainted himself with a great 
variety of preachers, and the best specimens of pulpit eloquence, but 
sedulously aimed to render his own desk subservient to the true ends of 
the ministry. The spirit which it breathes is to be admired, also, as 
well as the models which it exhibits. All ‘sectarian prejudices are 
waived in a generous desire to do honor to those to whom it is due, 
and to incite his youthful auditors to a right use of the models which 
he graphically portrays. He indulges in no brilliant conceits, no 
startling paradoxes, no glittering verbiage, nor any of the rhetorical 
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expedients which, at the present day, are too often adopted either to 
disguise a penury of thought, to divert the incautious from essential 
truths, or to create a momentary sensation. 

He forgets himself in his subject, and speaking as he thinks and feels, 
with intelligence, candor, taste, and a deep sense of the high ends of the 
ministry, enlists the sympathies and sways the judgments of his 
auditors. His criticisms are discriminating and felicitous, and his 
suggestions judicious and important. We cordially commend the 
discourse to the perusal of candidates for the ministry. R. W. D. 


6. Toe Borper Warrare or New York purine THE Revotvrion; 
or the Annals of Tryon County. By William W. Campbell. New 
York: Baker & Scribner, 1850. 


Tuts history of the settlement of Cherry Valley and the neighboring 
towns, and the tragic events of which they were the scene during the war 
of the revolution, first published several years since, is now re-issued, much 
enlarged, and is one of the most interesting to which that contest has 
given birth. The population of Tryon County were distinguished alike 
for their love of liberty, their bravery, their exertions in the cause of 
freedom, and their sufferings. The massacre of the inhabitants of 
Cherry Valley by a horde of Tories and Indians, was only exceeded in 
atrocity by that of Wyoming. It invests their history and misfortunes 
with a peculiar interest and dignity, that they were a religious people. 
A minister of the gospel was one of the first who settled there ; achurch 
was early formed, public worship maintained, and the population 
nurtured to piety under his ministry down to the period of the war. 
Mr. Campbell, whose grand-parents shared largely in the horrors of 
that day, has rendered an important service in preserving these memorials 
of their courage and their sufferings in so attractive a form. The 
narrative is confirmed by numerous letters, and documents, and bio- 
graphical notices are given in the appendix, of several of those who took 
a conspicuous part in the military expeditions in this state during the 
revolution against the Indians and the British. 


Nore.—Notices omitted for want of room will be inserted in the next 
number. 
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